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Aotes, 
EDWARD OF SALISBURY. 

So much has been written about Edward of 
Salisbury the Domesday sheriff of Wilts and his 
heirs, that many people will suppose it to be an 
exhausted subject, on which nothing more remains 
to be said. However, the received accounts, in 

ite of their number and length, all leave a resi- 

uum of difficulties, which seem to me capable of 
solution. 

The received history of this family is derived 
more or less directly from the History of Lacock 


of a in which the statements of his text are 
lly controverted by the notes of Mr. 
G. Nichols and the appendices of Stapleton. 


by Bowles, if he can be called the author | 


This very puzzling method of including in one book | 


the researches of three different authors, each con- 


tradicting and correcting the other, has induced most | 


teaders to prefer the briefer and clearer narrative, 
Which was contributed by Mr. J. G. Nichols to the 
Salisbury volume of the Archeological Institute. 
Mr. Nichols has embodied in his “ Memoir on the 
dom of Salisbury ” the critical corrections of 
Stapleton, but he has overlooked that in one im- 
portant particular Stapleton discovered on further 
Tesearch that he had been mistaken, and with the 
eandour which distinguished that great genealo- 
ome in the Rotuli Normannia (ii. 49) convicts 
of error in having supposed that Ela, 


Countess of Salisbury, had two sisters of the whole 
blood, as he had stated in Lacock Abbey, and as 
Mr. Nichols repeats in his Memoir. 

This recantation of Stapleton is the more im- 
portant because it vindicates the accuracy of the 
Chronicle of Lacock, which distinctly asserts that 
the Countess Ela was the only child of her parents. 
The Book of Lacock is included in the Cotton 
MSS., and was almost destroyed in the fire of 
1731, but the fragment which has been preserved 
is one of the most valuable of the monastic 
chronicles, and has stood the test of the severest 
criticism. It was compiled, in its present form, 
during the lifetime of Isabella, queen of Ed- 
ward II., and the general accuracy of its state- 
ments, combined with its remarkable omissions of 
persons and family events not connected with the 
succession of the Wiltshire estates, sufficiently 
proves that it was compiled from local records, 
and that the writer strictly confined himself to 
facts of which he had the proofs before him. 
Some of the most striking incidents in the history 
of this family were of foreign occurrence, and are 
altogether ignored by the chronicler of Lacock. 
For instance, the only daughter of Walter of Salis- 
bury married no less personages than Rotro Count 


| of Perche, and then Robert Count de Dreux 
| of the blood-royal of France, and yet she is not 


mentioned in the genealogy. The same silence is 
observed respecting the two foreign wives of Earl 


| Patrick who were both of ae houses, and 


about the origin of his earldom; nor did the 
chronicler know that the widow of Earl William 


| was buried in the Abbey of Mondaye near Bayeux, 


as was unquestionably the case. These considera- 
tions naturally suggest that in reconstructing the 
pedigree ofthe Earls of Salisbury we may rely on 


| the positive statements of the Lacock Chronicle, 
| but must expect to find those members of the 


family omitted whose career and estates were 


| foreign to Wiltshire. 


I proceed to show how this canon of criticism 
bears upon the difficulties of the pedigree. 

Edward of Salisbury, descended from a common 
ancestor with the Sieurs de Roumare near Rouen 
and the founder of St. George’s Abbey at Bocher- 
ville, was invested with the shrievalty of Wilts 
long before Domesday, for “ Edward Vice-comes” 
subscribed the charter of Selby about 1075, a 
charter to Malmesbury in 1081, and another to 
St. Peters Gloucester in 1082. In the reign of 
William Rufus he gave his daughter Matilda, 
with the barony of Trowbridge, to Humphrey de 
Bohun IT., whose son and successor was of full 
age before 1129. The name of Edward of Salis- 
bury (without the title of Vice-comes) is said by 
Mr. Nichols to be appended to the charters of 
Savigny in 1112, but I do not find itin Lobineau’s 
transcripts ; I cannot doubt, however, that he has 
authority for his statement, and that this witness 
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is identical with Edward of Salisbury, whom 
Orderic Vitalis mentions as the king’s standard 
bearer and a stout warrior at the battle of Bren- 
mule in 1119. This same Edward and his 
cousins had the prudence to leave the Blanche- 
Nef on the eve of its fatal voyage in December 
1120, and he died just before 1130, for the Pipe 
Roll of that year includes the fine for his widow’s 
second marriage to Pagan de Hocton, by whom 
she had a daughter. 

It is so improbable that the Domesday sheriff 
would be a stout warrior in 1120, and would leave 
@ marriageable widow in 1130, that Mr. Nichols 
suggests that a generation must have been omitted 
in the pedigree, and that Walter of Salisbury 
must have been the son of a second Edward, and 
the grandson of the Domesday sheriff. But this 
theory is in direct contradiction to the Book of 
Lacock, whose high authority I have already com- 
mented on, and which in this case is confirmed 
by the independent testimony of the Chronicle 
of Lanthony, which distinctly asserts Walter of 
Salisbury to be the brother of Matilda de Bohun, 
whilst the date of her marriage proves that she 
could not be the daughter of a second Edward. 
We must therefore look for another solution of 
the problem. 

r. Nichols’s theory is open to the further 
objection, that it obliges him to assume the 
existence of a third Edward, whose place in the 
pedigree he cannot determine, but who is neces- 

to account for two records of later date 
which mention the name of Edward of Salisbury. 
The Plea Roll of 1203 (Plac. Abbrev. p. 41) re- 
cords a suit respecting the advowson of Gunby in 
Lincolnshire, in which the jury found by their 
verdict that Edward of Salisbury, who was the 
eldest brother (frater primogenitus) of Graelent 
de Tani, had a daughter Leonia, who married 
Robert de Stuteville, and recovered this advow- 
son — Graelent in the reign of Henry II. 
This Leonia is mentioned in the Rot. de Dominabus 
> *) as a widow in 1185, and the heiress of 
dham in Essex, which formed part of the 
Domesday fee of Roger de Raimes. She is de- 
scribed as “de parentela Edwardi de Salesburia 
ex parte patris, et ex parte matris est de progenie 
Rogeri de Raimes.” On the same page of the 
record we find another widow ‘“ qe progenie 
Rogeri de Raimes,” Aliz de Tani, whom we know 
to have been the widow of Picot de Tani, and 
the daughter of William Fitz-Jocelin, who held 
two knights fees in Essex under Robert de Raimes 
in the Liber Niger. 

Mr. Nichols suggests that “ the words ‘ frater 
primogenitus’ in the Plea Roll probably signify 
that Edward of Salisbury’s wife Leonia was the 
elder sister of the wife of Graelent de Tani,” but 
without cavilling at the confusion here made be- 
tween Edward’s wife and his daughter, I cannot 











think that records ought to be interpreted in any 
other sense than the plain and natural meaning 
of the words, and especially when so strained an 
interpretation is not borne out by the facts of the 
case. If the wives of Edward and Graelent were 
sisters, the wife of Graelent must also have been 
a coheir of Raimes, whereas there is no ground 
whatever for supposing that Graelent or his heirs 
had any interest in the inheritance of Raimes, It 
is quite immaterial whether Picot de Tani was or 
was not related to Graelent, for his widow’s in- 
terest in the fee of Raimes was derived from her 
parents and not from her husband. 

I now venture to offer my own solution of the 
problem. 

I believe that Edward, the Domesday sheriff, 
after the death of the mother of Walter of Salis- 
bury and Matilda de Bohun, married a second 
wife Matilda, and had by her a son of his own 
name, who is ignored by the Chronicler of Lacock 
because he had no part in the Wiltshire inherit- 
ance. The elder Edward died in the reign of 
William Rufus, and his widow Matilda quickly 
remarried Asculf de Tani, and is the same Matilda 
who, with her husband Asculf and her son Grae- 
lent de Tani, granted Fifhide in 1107 to the 
monks of Bermondsey. In this way the younger 
Edward of Salisbury would literally be the “ frater 
primogenitus” of Graelent de Tani. I cannot 
doubt that Gunby (which belonged in Domesday 
to Ralph Fitz-Hubert de Rye) was the inherit- 
ance of Matilda, and that after her death it was 
wrongfully detained by Graelent de Tani from 
the infant heiress of his mother’s first marriage, 
until her husband, Robert de Stuteville, recovered 
it at law. 

I believe that the younger Edward is the wit- 
ness of the Savigny Charters and the hero of 
Brenmule, and that he married the heiress of the 
Norman fief of Raimes in the Pays de Caux, 
wherein he granted rents to the Abbey founded 
at Bocherville by his father’s kinsman. He died 
just before 1130, leaving a widow who remarried 

agan de Hocton, and an only daughter Leonia, 
who carried the seigneurie of Raimes to her hus- 
band Robert de Stuteville, who at the request of 
his wife Leonia confirmed to Bocherville the grant 
of Edward of Salisbury. Leonia must have been 


| very young when her father died, for she long 


survived her husband, and their only son Henry 
de Stuteville confirmed to Welbeck Abbey the 
grants of his mother “Leonia de Raimes,’ and 
was confirmed in her Norman inheritance by 
Philip Augustus after the conquest of Normandy. 
Leonia had also two daughters, one of whom 
married Robert de Bretteville, and had for her 
ortion the manor of Gunby, as stated in the Plea 
Roll of 1208. 

This simple explanation seems to me to fulfil 
all the conditions of the problem, and to account 
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for every existing record which bears upon the 
gubject. I have, for greater clearness, stated my 
version of the pedigree in a tabular form below. 
Conjectures of this kind are always liable to be 
modified by the discovery of fresh evidence and 
the acuteness of more skilful genealogists, and 
therefore it is well that they should be subjected 
to the test of critical discussion. “N. & Q.” 


reckons amongst its contributors the well-known | 


writer from whom I have ventured to differ, and 
who of all others is the best qualified by his pre- 
vious studies to detect any flaw in my reasoning. 
Moreover, Mr. J. G. Nicnors, by the candour 
with which he accepted my remarks on his ac- 
count of the Earls of Lincoln, has earned the con- 
| fidence of your readers that his judgment will 
not be influenced by his having hitherto main- 
tained a different theory. 


Ist wife = Edward of Salisbury, sheriff of Wilts. = tnd wife, Matilda, dau. of ? Ralph Fitz-Iubert = 2nd husband, Asculf de Tani. 
Sheriff 1075, 1081. 108%, 1086. Related ; de Rye. Wife of Asculfand mother of Grae- Granted with his wife and son 
to the founder of the Abbey of Bo- | lentin 1107. Lady ot Gunby, co. Lincoln. to Bermondsey in 1107. 
cherville. | 
' 
| | Descended from Roger de Raimes of Domesday. 
i | 
Weiter of Salis- Matilda, married Edward of Salisbury = erececesescee = 2nd husband, William Fitz-=.. -ese _Graelent de 
bury, son and temp. Will. II. oce. 1112, 1119, 1120. | de progenie Ro- Pagan de Jocelin, held 2 | de progenie Tani.“ frater 
heir. Humphrey de Granted in Raimes geri de Raimes, Nocton. knights’ fees Rogeri de Edwi de Sa- 
= Bohun II to Bocherville Ab- | heiress of the from Robert de Raimes. rum." Plac. 
bey. Dead 1130. Norman fief of Raimes in Liber bbrev. 
| Raimes; remar. Niger. Claimed 
rt } 1130. Rot. Pip. Gunby. 
‘ 
Leonia, Lady of Raimes. heir of Gunby, = Robert de Stuteville. Confirmed Edward Aliz, widow in 1185 of Picot de Tani 
which she recovered from her uncle of Salisbury's grant in Raimes. de progenie Rogeri de Raimes 


Graelent, temp. Hen. II. Widow 1185. 


! 
Henry de Stuteville, Sieur de Raimes 1209. 


Rot. de Dom.) 


| 
A dau. married Robert de Bretteville, and had Gunby in frank marriage. 


TEWARS. 





“WARBURTON’S LETTERS TO DODDRIDGE.” 


Some years ago I picked up at a stall a slender | 
volume in royal 8vo, pp. 58, containing eighteen | 
letters from the celebrated churchman to his | 
They are deeply in- | 
teresting, and exhibit the character of the former | 


Nonconformist brother. 


in a very pleasing light. Their tone, in addressing 


the author of the Family Expositor, is that of pro- | 7 may as well state that the choice volume which 


| forms the subject of this note is in the hands of 


found respect and affection. “ Difference of re- 
ligious persuasion,” says the writer, “never was, 
I thank God, any reason for restraining or abating 
my esteem for men of your character in life and 
learning.” 

I remember, since this acquisition, to have had 
in my hands a second copy; and this last week 
has brought under my notice a third, which, be- | 
sides its being in nice condition, in half morocco, | 
announces a bibliographic fact, perhaps of suf- | 
ficient importance to justify this short “ note.” | 
It possesses the autograph of “ Henry Pidgeon, 
1831,” chemist, perfumer, and topographer of | 
Shrewsbury ; and also the earlier one of “Thomas | 
Stedman,” the editor, with the statement in his 
handwriting to the effect that “ there were but 
twelve copies of these letters printed.” Of the 
authenticity of this statement there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, strange though it.may appear, 
that, out of the dozen copies, three have, without 
my seeking for them, fallen in my way. Another 
collector may not be so lucky; but he need not 
despair, as these letters are actually only an ex- 
cerpt, struck off for some purpose in a separate 
form, from the very interesting volume entitled— | 


“ Letters to and from the Rev. Philip Doddridge, D.D., 
late of Northampton, published from the originals, with 
notes, explanatory and biographical, by Thomas Sted- 
man, M.A., Vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. Shrews- 
bury, 1790,” 8vo. 

Of this collection, these letters from Warburton 
to Doddridge are numbered 46 to 63. 

For the benefit of those whom it may concern, 


Mr. Downing, bookseller of this town, from whom 

its transference may readily be effected—for a 

consideration. WitraM Bares. 
Birmingham. 


PARISH REGISTERS. 

The return moved for by Lord Romilly in the 
House of Lords on March 19 relative to parish 
registers will, in effect, afford much the same in- 
formation as is given in vol. iii. of the Population 
Returns of 1831, in which are shown the number ° 
of register books of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials in each parish; the dates to which they 


| respectively extend; their degree of complete- 


ness, and their condition, down to the year 1812. 
Lord Romilly’s return will bring down similar 
information to the end of last year. 

The question of the custody of parish registers 
is one of considerable importance and difficulty. 
So far as my experience goes, which is by no 
means small, the registers, though grossly neg- 
lected during last century, are now preserved with 
care, though in many parishes the earlier, espe- 
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cially, require to be rebound. It would be a loss 
to the parochial clergy if the registers were re- 
moved ‘from their custody without compensation, 
and it would be, in many cases, a great incon- 
venience to the parishioners if, in consequence of 
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the removal of the registers to London, they were | 
precluded‘ from obtaining information from them 


without a journey thither, or the employment of 
an agent, at perhaps considerable expense, to make 
the necessary searches in their behalf. It seems 
to me that the difficulty might be fairly met in 
this way, viz., that all the parochial registers 
should be removed to the custody of the Master 
of the Rolls, and that each rector or vicar should 
be furnished with an official copy of his own re- 
gister, certified extracts from which should have 
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sumption when I say that neither Pope's couplet, 
nor Cowper’s or Lord Derby’s blank-verse, bere 
mated their decasyllabics against Homer’s hex- 
ameters. Milton himself, vigorous as is his ori- 
ginal epic, could hardly have accomplished that 
traductive feat. 

But there is a metre almost as ancient as the 
Homeric, and in later time brought within two 


| syllables of its average—the tambic tetrameter 


the same force as if made from the originals. By | 


this means the clergy would not be deprived of 
their fees, and both they and their parishioners 
would be able to read their registers, which now, 
as regards the earlier ones, a large number of the 
clergy are unable to do; and the proper preserva- 
tion of the originals would be secured, whilst op- 
portunity of access would be afforded for literary 
and genealogical purposes. 

As regards the transcripts directed by the 
seventieth Canon of 1603 and the Act of 52 Geo. 
IIT. cap. 146, to be sent to the bishops’ registries, 
it matters little whether they have been so sent 


or not, for anything more discreditable than the | 
5 . | 


manner in which these transcripts have been 
treated it is impossible to conceive. Whatever 
may be the decision respecting the parochial re- 
gisters, the transcripts in the episcopal registries 
should be transmitted to the Record Office with- 
out delay, there to be repaired and arranged ; and 
in future the incumbent and churchwardens of 
every parish should be compelled to send the 


transcripts thither instead of to the bishop's re- | 


gistry. And because, in consequence of the legal 
abolition of church-rates, no fund exists from 


which the expense of making the transcripts can | 


be paid, the churchwardens should be enabled to 
recover the cost, which would be very trifling, 
from the poor-rate or some other public source. 
Joun MAcLEAN, 
Hammersmith. 


IAMBICS: HEXAMETERS. 


If the Tlomerism of the Jiiad is more attractive 


than its subject, the metre most analogous thereto | 
| But, I suppose because this “ rude rime ” was op- 


should be adopted in its translation. 
The Homeric hexameter possesses between its 


seventeen and thirteen syllables a full and free | 


variety, which the decasyllabic prescription of 


our heroic measure possesses not; the energy of | 


a single line elongated into a line and a half, or, | r 
| the flame that consumeth the mountains.” — Psalm lxxxiii. 


Let me not be charged with pre- | 


ex necessitate rhythmi, into two, becoming sen- 


sibly impaired. 





catalectic; not only accordant with the indis- 
pensable condition of accordance with our syntax 
and prosody, but naturally assimilated with our 
language. Released from Chapman’s rhyme and 
Mr. Newman's semi-mute bi-terminals—as horsey 
men would say—it might run neck-and-neck with 
the hexameter of the old Grecian. 

Seven years ago my version of the moonlight 
scene in the eighth Jiiad was graced with its 
acceptance in “N. & Q.” Having enlarged my 
stock of Homeric translations, I venture to ask 
the like indulgence for another sample of our 
national iambics :— 

In1aAD Xx. vv. 490—503. 
‘Ns 3” dvauamde: Babe’ Eyxea CcomBats rip.* 
“As when the lightning flashes down a mountain's 
woody side, 

Through the parched thickets of a vale, and fires their 

lowest depth, 

Whilst here and there the whirling wind scatters the 


furious flame ; 

So, Demon-like, he right and left rushed onward with 
his spear, 

Holding in chase the doomed-ones till the earth ran 
dark with blood ;— 

As when the husbandman hath yoked his sturdy broad- 
browed steers, 

To shed the ripened corn along the well-laid threshing- 


floor, 
Under their feet doth quickly fall the finely-shedded 


rain ; 
So were the solid-hooféd steeds of great Achilles driven, 
Trampling the bodies of the slain beneath their bat- 
tered shields, 
While axle-deep the gore is splashed up from the 
reeking soil ‘ 
On harness, bearing-rein, and tire, and double chariot- 
board :— 
For thus Pelides to himself the glory yearned to win, 
And in the battle’s dust and blood embrued his con- 
quering hands.” 
Epuvunp Lentaatt Swifts. 


Inscrrprions on Bets.—Great Tom at Oxford 
was once inscribed with the words— 
“In Thome laude resono Bim Bom sine fraude.” 


posed to the delicacy of Oxford scholarship, the 





* ‘noel wip Biaprdter Spumdv, doel pAdg xatdxavoa 
bpn— 
“Like as the fire that burneth up the wood; and as 


v. 18, 
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present inscription 
oniensis,” was substituted for it. 


On the original peal of three bells in the parish 


church of Cheltenham, cast in 1623, there was | 


this irscription— 
“ Abraham Rudhall cast all wee, 
Sixteen hundred twenty-three.” 
The inscription’on the present tenor bell is— 
“TI to praver the living do combine, 
The dead shall hear a greater sound than mine.” 


There is a very interesting set of inscriptions on 


bells, and much information concerning them in | 


The Graves of our Fathers, by C. 
8yo (Hamilton and Adams), 1858, 
See also Quarterly Review, 
ray). 
iwoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 
The bells at Northfield, 
the following inscriptions 
Bell No. 1— 
“Henry Knowles, Clerk. 
Though once but five, we now are six,” 
Bell No. 2 
*And’ 
Bell No. 3 


H. Hale, royal 

p- 124, fol. 

vol. xev. passim (Mur- 
H. 8. Sxrpron. 

W orceste rshir , 


aT 
bear 


gainst our casting some did strive.” 


* Joseph Smith made me. 
But when a day of meeting there was fixed.” 


Bell No. 4— 


Appe 


Bell No. 5— 
“Samuel Palmer & Thomas Silk, Churchwardens.’ 


Bell No. 6— 


ared nine ‘gainst twenty-six. 
Squire Smith.” 


“Thomas Jervoise, Esq., patron. William Worth, D.D. 


Rector. 
It was William Kettle that did contrive 
To make us 6 that were but 5, 1730.” 
R. B. P. 

Tue Attar Crotus oF Oxtp.Sr. Pav’s.—As 
probably few of your readers have had the patience 
to wade through the eighteen volumes of the 
Viage de Espaiia by Ponz, the remarks he makes 
on some relics of Old Saint Paul’s, when speaking 
of the curiosities he saw at Valex sucia, may be new 
tothem. He says :— 

“Great value is attached to three altar-cloths ( fron- 
tal, antependium), which were bought in London by two 
merchants named Andres and Pedro de Medina, who 
Were there when the change in religion happened. It is 
known that these altar-cloths were used in the cathedral 
of London. They are of exquisite texture, and em- 
broidered with the Ascension of Jesus Christ and the 
Assumption of Our Lady, with sufficient art. The vy are 
for that, and especially for the skill shown in the em- 
broidery, much admired by those persons who under- 
stand it.” 

Rarpu N. James, 
Ashford, Kent. 


Burns anp CamPrett.—The original of the 
following is in the handwriting of the ae Burns. 
It may interest the readers of “N. & Q.’ 


“ Magnus Thomas clusius Ox- | 


| other day that the reason it is unlucky to pass 





“ O’ ilk adventure a the deevil, 
The vera king an prince o’ evil, 
Who'll like a presbyterian sneevil 
*When fortune turns ; 
1 pray vou gentlemen be civil 
To Mr. Burns. 1790. 
“ Faith, Jonny, I’m fou. 
“* Nota Bene.—1 should have put this ling further to 
| the richt, in whilk manner you'l be pleased to read it. 
“ Ropertr Burns,” 


Note in another hand — 
“ Written in Jonny Dowie’s tavern, 


Libberton’s Wynd, 
Edinburgh.” 


The following correction of the fourth verse 


in “Ye Mariners of England” is in Campbell’s 
autograph : — 
“ The meteor flag of England 


Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the morn of peace return.” 
Campbell's note : — 
“ This is an important correction, the other was dam- 
nable indeed. See Oliver & Boyd's edition. 
“T. CAMPBELL.” 
“ Star of peace” has, I believe, appeared im 
every edition of this poem. R. W. Bosna. 
Worcester. 


A CoINncIDENCE.— 

“T believe that there is no God, 
and God is matter; and that it is no matter whe ther there 
is any God or no.”—* The Unbeliever’s Creed,” Connois- 
seur, No. ix., March 28, 1754. 

“ When Bishop Berkeley said ‘there was no matter,” 

And proved it—’twas no matter what he said.” 
on Juan, c. XxX. & 1. 


FIrzHoPK Is. 


but that matter is God 


Garrick Club. 


Hortsorn Viapuct.—Is the following state- 
ment correct ? It appears worthy of preservation 
in“N.& Q.” I extract it from a capital tale for 
youths and young men lately published. The 
autobiographer relates the remark of an old friend 


with whom he was driving through the City many 
years ago:— 
“*]T always tell Mrs. M. that if ever I come to my 


death by being driven over, it will be at the junction of 
Holborn Hill and Farringdon Street. Lots of people ane 
run over there, you know, annually, but they are ne- 
bodies ; one of these days a somebody will be killed, and 
then there will be—a Viaduct.” Which singular previ- 
sion has come true literally. The dangerous crossii 
was left in its normal condition of danger and difficulty, 
till only a very few years ago, an omnibus coming fall 
tilt down the incline of Holborn Hill, ran over and caused 
the death of a very we: = and philanthropic Bristel 
merchant, W. D. Wills, Esq. And there is the Holborn 
Viaduct, un fait accompli at this day, a monument to the 
memory of Mr. Wills for at least the remainder of the 
century.”—Nobly Born, by E.J. Worboise. London, 1871, 
Clarke & Co., Hodder & Stoug thton, p. 191. 

Ss. M. 8. 


WALKING UNDER A LappER. — I was told the 
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under ladders is because one was used at the cru- 
cifixion. Ta. K. Tutty. 
Broughton, Manchester. 


[This subject has been broached before in “N. & Q.,” 
At the 


last reference it is stated that the superstition took its 


vide 3*¢ S. ix. 391, 460, 501; x. 36; xii. 139. 
rise in the structure and formalities of the gallows at 
Tyburn, where there was no platform, but to which the 
culprit ascended by a ladder that was afterwards with- 
drawn.—Ep. ] 


MEANING oF THE VERB “TO sEW.”—The Athe- 
neum of March 30 reports from the New York 
Nation that a Jewish gentleman of Columbia has 
remonstrated with the American publishers of 
Webster's and Worcester’s dictionaries, for having 

iving an intolerant definition of the verb “to 


jew,” which they give as meaning “to cheat, de- 
fraud, or swindle.” The defence of the pub- 
lishers is, that the word is one of those to which 
an opprobrious sense is attached without any 
offensive meaning being necessarily affixed to the 
original word. This reminds me of a case I 
once knew, where a Jew himself used the ob- 
jectionable verb. He came to a certain neighbour- 

ood where I was, to purchase rabbit skins, and 
bought a considerable number of a tradesman 
whom I knew. 


defence was that the purchaser examined them, 
asked no questions, and was co gm to under- 
stand his business. Upon which the Jew said— 


“Ah, well! you've jewed one who has jewed a 
many; come and dine with me at my inn.” 


he tradesman, however, fearful of some fresh 
illustration of the verb, politely declined the invi- 
tation. F. C. H. 

Dvuxepom or Eprnsvuren.—lIt is pretty gene- 


rally supposed that this dukedom, or one so called, 
was first created when conferred on Prince Alfred, 


the second son of her present Majesty; but the 


title had been previously borne by Frederick 


Prince of Wales, eldest son of King George IL, 


who predeceased his father, and on Ais death de- 
scended to his son, and was borne by him while 
George II. lived. On his succeeding to the throne 
it merged in his title as king, and was given out 
by him to his brother the Duke of Gloucester, 
whose son took it when he died. 
married Princess Mary, daughter of George IIL, 
but there was no issue of that marriage, and the 


title became extinct when this son died, and her 


resent Majesty.gave it to Prince Alfred. (See 


Yhamberlayne’s State of Britain for 1741 and 
1756) as to the earliest part of the preceding 
statement, p. 3 of the official lists in both publica- 
tions. The practice had been, when it could be 
followed, to create the sovereign’s second son Duke 
of York, but that was changed in the existin 

instance. G. 


Some time after he again visited 
the place, and complained that the skins were 
almost all rotten and worthless. The tradesman’s 


The latter 














Peprer’s GHOST ANTICIPATED.—In Edgar A, 
Poe’s Marginalia, p. 51, he mentions— 

“Von Raumer says that Euslen, a German physician, 
conceived the idea of throwing a shadowy figure by opti- 
cal means into the chair of Banquo, and that the th 
was readily done, Intense effect was produced, and 4 
do not doubt that an American audience might be thus 
electrified ; but our managers not only have no invention 
of their own, but no energy to avail themselves of that of 


others,” 
H. pz B. 


Lorp BrovuGHAM AND HIS MATERNAL ANcEs- 
Tors.—In the first volume of his Auobiography, 
Lord Brougham ascribes his possession of superior 
faculties to his descent maternally from the house 
of Robertson of Strowan. The sept Robertson, 
or clan Donachie, were long distinguished in the 
Highlands: they claimed a royal pedigree. Fora 
course of centuries the Strowan or Struan Robert- 
sons had intermarried with the best Scottish 
families. The hero and poet, Alexander Robert- 
son of Strowan, who died in 1749, is the supposed 
prototype of the Baron of Bradwardine in Waver- 
ley. Lord Brougham gives a specimen of his 
handwriting. His lordship refers correctly enough 
to Principal Robertson the historian and Adam 
of Blair-Adam being descended from the Robert- 
sons of Strowan. But he seems to have been 
unaware that two other conspicuous and gifted 
— are supposed to have inherited their genius 
rom the same source. The Rey. Frederick 
Robertson of Brighton was, his father informed 
me, descended from the Strowan Robertsons ; and 
the Baroness Nairne, author of the “ Land o’ the 
Leal” and so many popular Scottish songs, was, 
through her mother, a direct descendant of the 
house. CHARLES RoaeEss. 


Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


Hovsetine Crotus.—It is not generally known 
that houseling or husteling cloths are still used, 
but only in one place that I know of in England— 
viz. in Wimborne Minster, where they are said to 
have been used continuously since its foundation 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, with the 
only exception when the edifice was converted 
into a stable by the forces under Cromwell. 

J. JEREMIAH. 

Poole Road, Wimborne. 

P.S. The curfew bell is still rung at this min- 
ster at eight o'clock p.m. 


Queries. 

“ ADDRESS. TO THE Mummy.”—Who was the 
author of “ Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s 
Exhibition,” given in Flowers of Literature, b 
William Oxberry, 2nd edit. 8vo, 1824, i. 189, 
and taken from the New Mogthly a 4 » 


[By Horace Smith: see his Poetical Works, i. 11, edit 
1846.] 
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Anonymovs.— The Table Talker, or brief Essays 
on Society and Literature, 2 vols. 12mo. 1840; 
some of these, though short, are very well written. 
Is it known who was the writer! S. Smaw. 

Andover. 


“Tue Boar Hunt.”—I find on an unfinished 
proof of a boar bunt, painted by R. Wilson, that 
the landscape was engraved by B. , J 
the figures by W. Woollett. I have not met with 
any account of B. T. Pouncy. Is this — 
common? It seems to me one of the larger 
dell landscape series. J.C. J. 

[*The boar hunt” described by J. C. J. is, more pro- 

rly speaking, “The Death of Adonis,” after Richard 
Wilson and John Hamilton Mortimer, engraved by 
William Woollett and B. T. Pouncy. A short account 
of the latter will be found in Nagler’s A tinstler- Lexicon. 
The print was first published by Boydell in 1761 (not 
in a series), and afterwards by RK. Sayer and G. Bennett, 
in 1779. ] 


_ 
»0y= 


Crozier Famity.—Being engaged on a Memoir 


of this family, I should be glad of any general in- | 


formation respecting it, as located on the Borders. 

Also, any particulars as to the connections of the 

Rev. William Crozier, beneficed in the North of 

Ireland in the latter end of the last century. Com- 

munications may (if more suitable) be addressed 

to myself. : Epwakp Kine. 
105, High Street, Lymington. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, THE BrogRarHEer.—Has 
it ever been explained how this writer came to 
publish so extravagant an invention as his account 
of the courtship of Sir Henry Raeburn and Miss 
Anne Edgar? I ask the question because, in 
such subsequent Scottish biographies as I have 
seen, the story is repeated on Cunningham’s 
authority. 

Anne Edgar was Mrs. James Leslie when her 
portrait by Raeburn was first taken. Leslie sub- 
sequently died in Deanhaugh House, and the artist 
shortly afterwards married his widow. These are 
facts that can be substantiated by a reference to 
the public records ; as, for example, Reg. of Deeds, 
Dal., v. 223, f. 184, Reg. House, Edinburgh. 

Leslie was a man of excellent family, a cadet 
of Balquhain ; and his daughter, Jacobina, became 
the first wife of Daniel Vere of Stonebyres. Still 
farther to expose the absurdity of the story in 
question, it may be mentioned that Lady Raeburn 
was several years older than her husband Sir 

enry. y s. 

Dre, Dick.— What is the history of the form 
dice? Is it a plural formed from die? or is die a 
singular formed from dice? or is dice a singular 
form Englished from the Low Latin decius? I offer 
the following notes towards an answer. The dic- 
tionaries derive the word from French dé, plural 


dés ; from which also Du Fresne derives Low 


decius. I find— 


Pouncy, | 
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Piers Plowman, vi. 73. 
“Sent him a paire dees of gold in scorn,” 
Shaucer, Pardonere's Tale, 158. 
“ He neither pleieth at the dees ne daunseth.”’ 
Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale (1494), 
Six-text print here shows dees, deis, dys, dis, 
| dyes. 

These forms seem to me to come from the 
French plural form; then the -ce is a corruption 
of -es, or -8, as in mice, pence, once, hence, &c., 
for mys, pens, ones, hennes, &c. The form dyes 
perhaps points to a singular dye, which I have 
not found, and Strattmann quotes no instance. 
Lastly, “ Dycyn’, or pley wythe dycys” (Prompto- 
rium Parv.) implies a singular dyce (as from de- 
ctus?) Will some one clear up the history of the 
word? How early can a singular die be found? 
and how early can the Low Latin decius be found ? 


O. W. T. 


Horack AND HIS Eprrors. —I am anxious to 
trace out and examine the earliest printed copies 
of Horace in existence. Can any of your numerous 
readers inform me when the works of Horace were 
first printed, and where? Also, what are the 
earliest manuscripts, and where they can be seen? 
Iam aware of the list given by Bentley in his 
edition (4to, 1711, Cambridge), but I think the 
list does not contain the earliest printed editions, 
only those that are most known. 


_ 
| “ And danyel the dysplayere.” 
| 
| 


“Just LIke Love.”—Who was Davy, the re- 
puted composer of this melody, or the writer of 
both words and music? It is sometimes called 
“Davy’s Song,” and was arranged as a trio by 
Vincent Novello. W. D. 


[ The favourite rondeau, “ Just like Love,” is a trans- 
lation from the Poems of Camoens by Lord Viscount 
Strangford (edit. 1809, p. 37) :— 

* Just like Love is yonder rose, 
Heavenly fragrance round it throws, 
Yet tears its dewy leaves disclose, 
And in the midst of briars it blows, 
Just like Love. 
* Cull'd to bloom upon the breast, 
Since rough thorns the stem invest, 
They must be gather'd with the rest, 
And with it to the heart be prest, 
Just like Love. 


“ And when rude hands the twin-buds sever, 
They die—and they shall blossom never,— 
Yet the thorns be sharp as ever, 

Just like Love.” 


It was sung by Mr. Braham at Covent Garden, and by 
Mr. Mountain at Drury Lane. The music was composed 
by John Davy, of whom some account will be found in 
“N. & Q.” 3°48, iv. 396; Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 
1824, p. 280; the Somerset House Gazette, i. 350; and 
| the Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. } 
J. Krptrne.— Where was J. Kipling’s foundry, 
[ cam any one say P H. T. E. 
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A Lenten Custom. —Fifty years ago it was the 
ctice of clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Phareh to lay aside the surplice during the whole 
season of Lent, and to pray, as well as preach, 
wearing the black gown. This has been disused 
for many years. Ihave been told that such is the 
ctice of the Church of England. Was my 
informer right ? ° UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 
[The nearest approach to this custom in England is at 
York Minster, where the youthful choristers discard the 
surplice for black gowns during Advent and Lent. 


Mary G. Lewrs is author of Zelinda, a poem, 


and Cardiff Castile, a drama, published, with a | 
The book (which is | 


few minor poems, in 1823. 
not in the British Museum) is printed by Oxberry, 





London, and dedicated to the Marquis of Bute. | 


There is a portrait of the author in the volume. 
One of the minor poems, “ Liries on the Death of 
the Princess Charlotte,” Nov. 1817, is said to have 
been written at the age of twelve years. Miss Lewis 
is author also of Gwenllean, a tale, in three vols., 
1823; and Gwynne Arthur, a Welsh national tale, 
in three vols., preparing for publication. Can any 
of your readers inform me if the authoress was a 
native of the Principality, and whether she is still 
alive ? R. Ivers. 


Provers.— Who wrote the saying, “ Fools build 
houses, and wise men live in them”? I have just 
seen the couplet— 

“Tis thus that projectors the came always give in, 

And fools run up houses for wise men to live in,” 

im “Milk and Honey,” printed in the New 
Monthly Magazine, and reprinted in Flowers of 
Literature, by Wm. Oxberry, 2nd edit. 4 vols. 8vo, 
1824, iii. 353. Is this the original quotation ? 
W: P. 

[In Bohn's Handbook af Proverbs, p. 94, it reads “ Fools 

build houses, and wise men buy them.”} 


QvorTations.—Mr. Froude, in one of his ad- 
mirable essays, Short Studies, 2nd series, 1871, 
p. 73, observes, “It has been said, indeed, that no 
one has any real faith if he cannot afford to play 
with it.” Who is the author of this saying? I 
think I have seen something equivalent to it 
quoted as by Jean Paul F. Richter. J. P. 

“ Praises on tombs are trifies vainly spent ; 
A man’s own life is his best monument.” 


J. W. 


“Count that day lost whose slow revolving sun 
Sees no duty done.” 


C. W. S. 


Who was it that well defined a proverb as “ the 
‘wisdom of many, but the wit of one”? T.Q.C. 

Attributed to Lord John Russell in Rogers’s Jtaly, ed. 
1 Se Consult also “N. & Q.” 1" §S. viii. 243, 
304, 523. ] 


*-. . 








“A Red Cross Knight from the*North Seas came, 
And he came a-wooing to me ; 
He told me he’d take me unto the North-lands, 
And I should his fair bride be.” 
A ballad commencing thus was published in an 
American newspaper some two or three and twenty 
years since. I shall be obliged to any one who 
can tell me where I may find the whole. 
Tos. Ratcurerg, 
Who is the author of a ballad entitled “The 
Devil and Owen O’Connelly?” It thus com. 
mences— 
“Tt was in an Irish churchyard 
lying bare, 
The devil walked out one morning to take a mouthful 
of fresh air,” &c. 


where the bones were 


Duna. 


From a correspondent, a clergyman at Lenox, 
Massachussetts, I have the following query, which, 
being unable to answer, I submit to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” :— 

“ Where may these lines be found ?— 

** You'll take high road and I'll take the low, 

But I'll be in Scotland before ye ; 

Where I and my true love will never part again 

From the bonnie, bonnie banks o’ Ben Lomond,’ ” 

CuHarves Rogers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

tomMAN NuMERALS.—Will any of your readers 
kindly instruct me how to do the four rules of 
arithmetic with Roman numerals? How, for 


| instance, would the Romans have done a sum, say 





in compound addition ? CARRY. 


SALT THROWN OVER THE SHovuLpER.—Can any 
one tell me the origin and meaning of the custom 
of throwing salt over the left shoulder when any is 
spilt near a person ? Aenes RurHwarte. 


A Svrcrpz.—Many years ago I heard that an 
English peer committed suicide in the last cen- 
tury, leaving as a reason for his act that life was 
“nothing but buttoning and unbuttoning.” Is 
there any foundation for this story ? UnNepa. 

Philadelphia. 

[ Whether this old story, of buttoning and unbuttoning 
the leathern breeches of former days, has any foundation 
in fact must still remain a query. Perhaps after all we 
may be indebted to Sterne for the legend. He says, 
“ What is the life of man ? Is it not to shift from side to 
side ? from sorrow to sorrow ? to button up one cause 
vexation, and unbutton another ? ”— Tristram Shandy, 
ii. 110, cap. xxxi. edit. 1795.] 

Survames.— I have lately met with two sur 
names which are not mentioned in any published list 
of surnames, and I should be glad if some onomat- 
ologist among your readers would help me as to 
their origin and meaning. The names are W 
wis and Vinrace. Crmno. 

“To trvxer.” — When young, I frequen 
heard such phrases as “ Don’t tinker,” “ I wouldn 
tinker if I were you,” said by one boy to another, 
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who, having done part of an undertaking, showed 
a disposition to give up the remainder; and the 
other day a person, describing an exploit of some 
boys more than thirty y« said: “ When 
they got some distance on the road, of them 


began to tinker.” What may have given rise to 


Ars ago, 


one 


the phrase ? J. BEALE. 
Tasstz’s Seats.—The address requested of any 
artist in London who copies seals and gems, re- 


produc ing them in glass, in the same way that the 


late Mr. Tassie of Leicester Square used to do 
them. T. E. 
Rev. W. WICKENDEN, known as the Forest 


Bard, and author of numerous miscellaneous pro- 
ductions, died, I think, about ten years ay Can 
you give me the date of his death? He seems to 
have been alive about 1858. R. INGLIs, 

WINDIBANK.—Does 
manuscript of the 
which Charles I.’s secretary 
ber ? . 


any ped ligree exist in rs 
family of Windiban 

‘of state was a me 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 


or ol 


Replies. 
LONDON IN 1335? 


2g 


vr 


WHO WAS MAYOR OF 

(24 S. i. 355, passim; ii. 39, passim. 

As the above question never seems to have been 
definitely suites, I send the following extract 
from A Chroni of London from 1089 to 14853, 
written in the te Century, which will pretty 
well prove that Reginald at the Conduit was the 


man, and not Nicholas Wotton: — 


“ Rex Edwardus Tertius. 
Reynald at the Conduyt, m’. John Kyng n 
Walt’ Turk. Ae ix® [would equal 1334]. 


This same yere was a gret moreyn of of 
men also, and gret habundance of reyne, where thoruch 
ther was so gret derthe of corne that a quarter of whete 
was worth xls. 


beestes and 


Id’m maior. Walt’ Moordon; Ric’ Upton. Anno 
xme [ = 1335]. 
In this yere _the Scottes offendeden ayeyne ; and the 


kinge wente over the Scott yssh see and werred upon the 
Seottes, and overcame the om my ghtyly, at whi 
the erle of Morre was taken. 


he tyme 


There is no mention of the mayor having died, 
or his office being held by Nicholas Wotton, as 
suggested by W. (Bi »mbay), 24 S. ii. 438, and 1 
think there would have been if such had occurred 
for in other years of the same reign is as follows: 

“Adam of Bery, maior, skynnere. 
John Medford. Ae xxxix [ = 1364. 

This same yere of oure lord a mi eccmo Ixiiij was the 
batell of Orrez in Britayne, where S* Charles de Bloys | 
chalanged to be duke of Bretayne, was sclayn, and s' 
Bertram Claykyn was take with manye othere lordes and 
knyghtes. Also this same yere at Saveye besvde Westm’, 
deyde John kyng of Fraunce. And also in the same yere | 
was a strong cold frost, whiche endured fro seynt An- 
drewes day unto the Kal’ of April.” [A good long | 
frost from November 30 to April; four months of it. ] 


’ 


Simon Mordon ; 
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maior 
reg’ 


Id’'m 
p’ceptu’ 


xxviiij [diem Januar, quo die p’ 
Joh’es Lovekyn el'tus fuit in 


usq’ 


1) 
1110 amoto, 


maiorem p’ residuo al, hn Brikelesworth ; John Irland, 
Anno xl 1365}. 

his same yere, the vij Kal’ of Feverer, Edward the 
first sone of prynce Edward was born; whiche in the 
age of vij yere endyd hys lyf. Also in this vere was 
grete and stronge batailes of sparwes in Engelond in 
diverses places, wherof the bodyes were founden in the 
feldes de de withoughte noumbre. And in this yere 
manye men and bestes were enfect with pokkes where 
thorugh they deyden. And in this yere, on seynt Bar- 
naby day, was Cornwayle hanged.” 

Mr. E. 8S. Tayrtor (“N. & Q.” 2™4 S, 213) 


appears to me to have got wrong altogether in 
his calculation of the anno Domini and the anno 
regni, for the latter commenced on Feb. 1, 1526, 
when, according to the Chronicle 1 quote from— 

“Ric setayn, goldsmvth. 
Rog’ Chauntecler. 1326. 


us maior, Ric’ Rotyng ; 


p’mo. 


- 





Hamo Chikewell, Herry Darcy ; John Hawteyn. 
mag nel 1927.) 
hn Grantham, m’. Simon Fraunceys; Herry Combe- 
Bi — A° iij. | =1328.] 


Simon Swaynlond, m’. Rob’t of Ely ; Th’ Harewold. 
Anno iiij*. [ 1329. 

John Pounteney, m’, Rob’t of Ely ; Tho’s Harewold, 
A® y®, 1330. | 

Id’m maior. John Mokkyng; Andr’ Aubrey. Anno 
vj", 1331.) 
‘John Preston, m’. Nicholl Pyk; John Housbonde. 
Anno vij 1332. | 

John Pounteney, m’. John Hamond; Will’ Hansard. 
A® viij®.” 1333. 

Anno ix® is Reynald at the Conduyt, as I have 


shown above. The name of Wotton does not 

occur as mayor or sheriff during the whole of the 

reign. [The brackets are my own addition of 

course, and so are the anni Domini. } D. C. E. 
South Bersted, Bognor. : 


GOURMAND: 


(4° 8. i 


GOURMET. 
162, 242.) 

It is exceedingly aanesiseihba to me to enter 
into controversy about the useless points of “ you 
said” and “I said”; but a multitude of the cor- 
respondents of “ N. & Q.” seem to think that the 
slightest modification of what they have written 
partakes of the nature of rudeness. I understand 
quite well what Mr. Picron intended. The 
parallel he found was curious and interesting, and 
the diverse origin of the words curious also. { am 
not convinced that gow-met comes from groom, 
but Ido not see that I called it in question. I 
may say, if it be worth saying, that Mr. Picton 
misunderstands my note: the purport of which 
was to point out that Frenchmen use the word 
gourmet fora man of keen palate, and this Mr. 
Picton impugned, for he said : — 

“ Gourmet has nothing to do with eating at all, being, 
according to Tarver, ‘ a judge, connoisseur of wine.’” 
He was busy with the derivation, I with the 
acceptation of the word; and what Mr. Picton 


. 89, 
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said on the latter point is what I called “confu- 
sion” —word of ill omen and much offence! 

Again, Mr. Picron is not clear whether I 
derive gourmand and gourmet from one and the 
same root. He did not care whether he was 
clear or not upon that point. If he had cared, he 
would have seen that I dealt only with gourmand 
etymologically. 

Again, Mr. Prcron has only referred to Wedg- 


wood to do me damage about Ronchi, and show | 


that I am not exact in quoting—and that in a 


noter and querist is a very grave crime; but as | 
— that | 


Mr. Picton only went to gather this 
he might unamiably sling it at me, I shall not 
justify myself by turning to Wedgwood to see 
whether I am wrong or not. 

All that Mr. Picton says about gourmet and 
gourmer, well supported as it is out of Ménage, 


Ducange, &c., is far from rendering it improbable | 


that the verb gourmer, to stuff, gormandise, may 
be an even older word than that originated as 
Ménage would have it. I have no leisure to 


pursue it; but have a strong belief that, if I did | 
seek it, I should be able to produce examples; | 


but /e jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 


Again, Mr. Picron thinks my illustrations “ not | 


a little bizarre,” and quotes once more “ Cucumber 
and Jeremiah King.” I should say that that jerkin 
was by this time worn threadbare, and that Jere- 
miah might be King and yet no profit. That 


ugly law called Grimm’s law we all have heard | 
o ? 


“the essentials are G—r—m”; and if Grimm 
were Gorm, we should expect him to chaw all 
other laws up—and so with Grimm and Bopp 
Mr. Picton goes to Pott. Mr. Picton asks, most 
justly, why need he go further? I say, playing 
echo, “ Why, indeed ? ” C. A. W 

Mayfair. 


OLIPHANT BARONY. 
(3°¢ S. ix. 55.) 

Some time back (see reference above given) 
you had an interesting note on this subject from 
J.M., and I gather from the concluding sentence 
that the writer regards it as possible that heirs to 
the barony of Oliphant or Olyphant may still be 


found. J. M. may be right, but Oliver and Boyd’s | 


Almanack gives the peerage as dormant since the 
death of William, eleventh lord, in 1751. 


William was the son of Charles Oliphant of | 


Langton, one of the Clerks of Session, who seems 
to have assumed the title on the death of his 
kinsman, Francis, tenth lord, on April 19, 1748, 
Francis having succeeded his brother William, 
the dragoon of the ballad to which J. M. refers. 
It appears from the Scottish Nation, vol. iii. p. 264, 
that William, the eleventh lord, died June 3, 
1851, having voted the previous year at an elec- 
tion of Scots peers ing the last baron of 


| the title who so voted. It is not likely, as J. M. 
suggests, that there was issue of the marriage 
between “ The Dragon and Peggy,” as the brother 
succeeded ;. but from certain family documents 
in my possession I am led to think it doubtful 
whether the peerage should be recorded as dor- 
mant since 1751. 

I have now before me several letters ad- 
| dressed to my grandfather, signed “Olyphant,” 
and docketed in my grardfather’s handwriting as 
“from Lord Olyphant.” These run over some 
fifteen years previous to Lord Olyphant’s death, 
which took place in London October 27, 1770, 
as announced in a letter to my grandfather from 
Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, of Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square. This letter commences— 

“T am extremely sorry to acquaint you of the loss of 
a valuable and worthy friend, Lord Oliphant, who dyed 
this morning about 10 o’clock, after a decline of three 
weeks or more.” 

Then I find a letter, written upwards of ten 
years subsequently by his son and successor, to my 
grandfather, in the following curious terms :— 

“ Pithearles, 3°¢ Jan, 1781, 


} 


“ Dr Sir, 

“ T now acquaint that I was this Night married to 
my house keeper Jaennet Morton And in all appearance 
as I am not long for this World, give me leave to re- 
commend her and my son John Olyphant by her, or any 
other she may have by me, to your Protection, and it 
will be greatly serving an old acquaintance, who sincerely 
wishes you and yours well, and I am with great regard, 

“ Dr Sir, 
“ Your most obedient hble ser*, 
(s¢) “ OLYPHANT. 
“P.S. Thomas Stewart and Patrick Stewart, his 
Brother, both of Perth, were Witnesses to the Marriage.” 


This letter has no post-mark, but was probably 
sent by hand, or even personally delivered ; for 
within it is enclosed a memorandum in my grand- 
father’s writing, and signed by him, as follows :— 

“ Potterhill, 3¢ (?) January, 1781.—This day Lord 
Olyphant sent a pressing Invitation to me to come to 
Pithearles. 1 went there in the afternoon, when I found 
him in declining state, but sound in his judgement, 
after some conversation he told me That for some years 
past he had Lived with Janet Morton, his housekeeper 
in habits of familiarity, & that she had Born a Son to 
him & was now pregnant with another Child, & that it 





This | 


was his full Intention & Earnest desire to Legittimate 
these Children by declaring & acknowledging a Marriage 
‘with their Mother, & that for his own peace of mind & 
satisfaction he had sent for me as a Magistrate to make 
| such declaration & acknowledgement, & I then promised 
to him to make & keep a Minute of the same. He also 
declared That he made and subscribed such declaration 
in writing, & Lodged a copy thereof with Mt Smyth of 
Balhary, & had another Copy Laid by him in his own 
Repository.” 

From the above it will be seen that up to 1781 
a Lord Olyphant existed, and was recognised a8 
such, and further, that he left a son behind him. 
The Lord Olyphant I have been referring to was 
of course the one mentioned in The Scottish Na- 
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tion as John of Bachilton, who died in March | 
1781. The papers before me do not give the date | 
of his death, but it is evident that, as he states | 
himself in January to be “not long for this | 
world,” he was the Lord Olyphant who died in | 
the following March. The child referred to in | 
Lord Olyphant’s letter as a contingency, and of | 
which the memorandum states Lady Olyphant to 

be then pregnant, was the posthumous daughter 

Janet, mentioned in The Scottish Nation as the 

wife of the eighth Lord Elibank. But how about 

the son John, distinctly acknowledged by the 

father? It seems to me, not being much of a 

genealogist, that he must have left issue, other- 

wise his sister Janet, or her issue, would have 

daimed the barony, which was nearly two cen- 

turies older than the one into which she married. 

Where then are John’s issue ? 

I am aware that the last Lord Oliphant, who 
issaid to have voted at a peer’s election—by the 
way, is this necessary to a Scotch peer’s recogni- | 
tion ?—i. e. the eleventh lord, acknowledged Oli- | 
phant of Gask as his heir, who, being attainted, 
was not heard of in this connection, so far as I | 
know ; but rightly or wrongly, the title was used | 
and acknowledged, as I have shown, by more than 
one Lord Olyphant after the said eleventh lord's 
death; and as I suppose the issue of the bold 
dragoon and Peggy, suggested by your contributor 
J. M., did not exist, it may be interesting to know 
what became of “my son, John Olyphant,” so 
designated by the Lord Olyphant who married 
Janet Morton at Pithearles in January, and died 
in March, 1781. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 


AMERICAN CENTENARIANS, 
(4 S. ix. 40.) 
DR. EZRA GREEN, 

Having, as I trust, proved the claims of Holyoke, 
Farrar, and Blowers, I proceed to the fourth | 
centenarian among the graduates of Harvard, viz. 
Dr. Ezra Green. 

He was born at Malden, Mass., and was in the 
fourth generation from ‘Thomas Green, one of the | 
early settlers of that town. (See A Genealogical 
Sketch of the Descendants of Thomas Greene of 
Malden, Mass., by Samuel S. Greene, Boston; 
1858.) His father, Ezra Green, was thrice mar- 
med. His second wife was Eunice, daughter of 
Hon. Eben. Burrill of Lynn, by whom he had | 
three children. These are recorded on the Malden | 
records, as given in a certified copy now before 
me, and made by the present town clerk, A. F. | 

nt, Esq., as follows :— 

“Ezra Green, son of Ezra and Eunice Green, born the 
2rd of June, 1746. 

Sarah 


Green, daughter of Ezra and Eunice Green 
born the 1ith of July, 1749. ‘ 


| who removed to Windham, Conn. 

| father of Zaccheus, whose family record stands as 

| follows on the town record, as copied for me by 
Allen Lincoln, Esq., town clerk :— 


Bernard, son of Ezra and Eunice Green, born the 15th 
Jan. 1752.” 

The mother died October 2, 1760. 

Dr. Ezra Green died at Dover, N. H., July 25, 
1847, aged 101 years, 1 mo. 8 days, current reckon- 
ing. In this case also we have the record of a 
man of some local position, a physician in good 


| standing, a church-member, and a graduate of 


Harvard, whose age and chronological rank in 
the College lists was a matter of common know- 
ledge and interesting discussion for years before 
his decease. From the Bi-Centennial Book of 
Malden (Boston, 1850), a town history, I take the 
following items concerning Dr. Green’s life. He 
commenced practice at Dover about 1769, served 
as a surgeon in the War of the Revolution, re- 
signed in 1781, and returned to Dover. He was 
during part of the time on board Paul Jones’s 
vessel the “ Ranger.” For many years he was 
deacon of the Congregational church at Dover. 
He was a member of the N. H. State Convention, 
which adopted the Constitution of the United 
States. He married Susanna Hays, and had four 
sons and three daughters. 

His brother Bernard died July 15, 1834, aged 
82 years; and their half-brother, Rev. Aaron 
Green, born January 4, 1765, died December 23, 
1853, aged 89 years, lacking a few days. 

REV. DANIEL WALDO. 

Another well-authenticated case is that of Rev. 
Daniel Waldo, born at Windham, Conn., Sep- 
tember 10, 1762, who died at Syracuse, N.Y., 
July 30, 1864, aged 101 years, 10 months, 20 days. 


| The Waldo family has always held a good posi- 
| tion here, one of them, Gen. Samuel Waldo, being 
| a great owner of lands in Maine. The first settler 


was Cornelius, whose son John had a son Edward, 
Edward was 


“The marriage of Zaccheus Waldo with Tabitha Kings- 
bury, his wife, was February 3, 1746-7. 

Ziporan, son to Zaccheus Waldo, by Tabitha his wife, 
was born Nov. 13, 1747. 

Ruth, daughter, born November 28, 1748. 

John, son, born April 22, 1750. 

Eunice, daughter, born February 12, 1753. 

Elizabeth, daughter, born October 11, 1754. 

Zaccheus, son, born November 20, 1756. 

Joseph, son, born October 5, 1758. 

Tabitha, daughter, born August 5, 1760. 

Daniel, son, born September 10, 1762. 

A daughter, born December, 1765, and died soon. 

Ebenezer, son, born August 15, 1766. 

Ozias, son, born April 21, 1768. 

Tabitha, wife of Zaccheus Waldo, died January 18, 
1789.” 

I have been particular to give these full lists of 
families to prevent the suggestion that a younger 
child in any case has been mistaken for an earlier 
one of the same name who had died. From a 
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notice of the Rev. Daniel Waldo in the ¥. Z. 
Historical and Genealogical Register for 1865 
(vol. xix. p. 84), I take the following items: — 
Daniel Waldo, at the age of sixteen, in 1778 
served in the Revolutionary army. He returned 
home and studied for college, entered Yale Col- 
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lege in 1784, and was graduated in 1788. Studied | 


theology, and was licensed to preach by the As- 
sociation of Windham County. He was ordained 
May 24, 1792, at West Suffield, Conn., where he 
remained eighteen years. Preached at Cambridge- 
ate Mass., 1810-11, then was employed by the 
ivangelical Missionary Society in Rhode Island 
for nine years until 1820. He afterwards preached 
twelve years at Exeter, Conn., and in 1835 he 
removed with his son to the state of New York, 
where he chiefly lived till his death, preaching, 
however, at different places from time to time. 
In December 1856 he was chosen chaplain of the 
U. 8. House of Representatives, and re-elected 
the next year, being 94 years old. His last ser- 
mon was preached after he entered his 102nd 
year. “ He enjoyed comfortable health, till, about 





the beginning of July, he fell down stairs, and | 


thereby received a shock from which he never | 


recovered.” 


As will be imagined, his election as Chaplain | 
| some desperate duel: abroad, and was near being hanged 


to Congress brought his name and great age be- 
fore the public. For the remainder of his life he 


was well known, and the possibility of any fraud | 
for con- | 
obdurate | 


or mistake seems entirely too remote 
sideration. 1 presume even the most 
disbeliever in centenarians will not deny that men 
have lived to be 94 years old. 


years after that time. I can well remember the 
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SIR BOYLE ROCHE. 
(4 8S. ix. 262.) 
Sir Boyle Roche was created a baronet on Noy, 
50, 1782. He was of respectable descent, and en- 
tering early into the military service, distinguished 
himself greatly in America, particularly at the 
taking of the Moro Fort in the Havana. On quit- 
ting the army he obtained a seat in Parliament, and 
such was the humour and drollery at his command 
that he could, it is stated, at any time entirely 
change the temper of the House, and convert 
angry discussion and debate into pleasant discourse 
and irrepressible laughter. He was subsequently 
Master of the Ceremonies at Dublin Castle, where 
he was much esteemed for his politeness and urba- 
nity. He married the eldest daughter of an Irish 
baronet, and died (without issue) at his house in 
Eccles Street, Dublin, on June 5, 1807. 
Sir Jonah Barrington, in Personal Sketches of 
his own Times published in 1827, says :— ' 
“Sir Boyle Roche was without exception the most cele- 
brated and entertaining anti-grammarian in the Irish 
Parliament. I knew him intimately. He was of a very 
respectable Irish family, and in point of appearance a fine, 
bluff, soldier-like gentleman He had a claim to 
the title of Fermoy, which, however, he never pursved, 
and was brother to the famous Tiger Roche, who fought 


for it. Sir Boyle was perfectly well bred in all his 
habits; had been appointed Gentleman Usher at the 
Irish court, and executed that office to the day of his 
death with the utmost satisfaction to himself and to every 
one in connection with him. He married the eldest 


| daughter of John Cave, Bart.; and his lady, who was a 


interest taken in his election, and the fact that in | 
almost every succeeding year “Father Waldo” | 


attended at some meeting of clergymen or of col- 


and that the community watched with increasing | 
interest his progress towards his one hundredth | 


birthday and his passage beyond that point. 
In my next I propose to give the facts relative 


100 years if he live until June 21 next. I shall 
be much obliged if Mr. Toms, or any other 
gentleman interested in this subject, will suggest 
any investigations proper to be made in such a case. 
I also hope that this series of articles may call 
forth some expression of opinion whether or not 
I have satisfactorily proved the existence of five 
undoubted cases of centenarianism. 


W. H. Waurrmore. 
Boston, U.S.A. 





| bas bleu, prematurely injured Sir Boyle’s capacity, it was 


In Mr. Waldo’s | 
case, when he was 94 years of age, he was elected | 
to a prominent office, and he certainly lived seven | 


said, by forcing him to read Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, whereat he was cruelly puzzled with- 
out being in the least degree amused.” 

Among his most interesting blunders are the 
following. In speaking on some financial question 
of the day, he is reported to have said :—* Why, 


RY’ c | Mr. Speaker, should we put ourselves out of the 
lege graduates, or at some political gathering, | 


way to do anything for posterity? What has 
posterity done for us?” which he subsequently 
explained by assuring the House “ that by posterdy 
he did not mean our ancestors, but those who were 


: . > | to come immediately after them.” 
to a Boston clergyman who will attain the age of | 


On another occasion, in supporting the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill in Ireland, he argued— 
“Tt would surely be better, Mr. Speaker, to give 
up not only a part, but, if necessary, even the 
whole of our constitution to preserve the remainder. 
Perhaps, however, the most sensible of his blunders 
(and Sir Jonah especially recommends it to gentle- 
men in the army) was this: “The best way 
avoid danger is to meet it plump.” ‘ 

Although I have been scarcely so concise as I 
might have been in answering your co’ P 
ent’s query, I trust the extraneous matter sub- 
mitted may not be altogether uninteresting to your 
readers. Cuas. Perret. 

13, Oxford Vilias, Hammersmith. 
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R. H. M.’s question regarding this famous cha- 
racter is charming from its simplicity. He was 
born about 1735, was created a baronet Nov. 30, 
1782, and died June 5, 1807: so, “ unless he was 
a bird,” could hardly be found in any “ Baronet- 
ages or Knightages published subsequently to the 
year 1858.” 

" On referring to the three indices of “ N. & Q.,” 
it appears that only one of his celebrated sayings 
has been discussed in these pages, but there are 
many others well worth rescue from oblivion. 
They were principally delivered in the last days 
of the Irish House of Commons. 

Speaking of the Union’ on one oceasion, he said 
he “ would have the two sisters embrace like one 
brother.” 

Another time: “I smell a rat; I see it floating 
in the air before me; but mark me, sir, I'll nip it 
in the bud.” 

At the breaking out of the rebellion he wrote: 
“You may judge of our state when I tell you 
that I write this letter with a sword in one hand 
and a pistol in the other.” 

His pronunciation of French was after the old 
fashion: “ Here perhaps, sir, the murderous Mar- 
shall law men [ Marseillois] would break in, cut us 
to mince-meat, and theow our bleeding heads on 
that table to stare us in the face.” 

CHITTELDROOG. 


I think information concerning this personage, 
who was a member of the Irish Parliament con- 
temporary with Curran, could be found in any 
history of that period. There is an article on him 
and his “bulls” in the ninth volume of All the 
Year Round, p- 211. Probably the paragraph in 
The Echo was intended as a jocose comparison of 
sliving blunderer with a person whose reputation 
for odd statements was established. A. 8. 


[See 4% S, viii. 400.—Ep.] 


Weston-surer-Mare (4 S. ix. 281.)—Beg- 
ging your querist’s pardon, this town is not “al- 
ways named as if Mare was one syllable.” It is 
daly so pronounced by those who know no better, 
or half-educated people, or sometimes in irony, as 
it is also sometimes called Weston-super-mud. 

EastTen. 


Pryerr Cakes, Luawrwrr Masor (4" S. ix. 
175.)—The Rev. E. W. Vaughan, who has been 
Viear of the parish since 1845, assures me he never 

of any such custom. Having “interviewed” 
Many others with the same unsatisfactory result, 

&m anxious to learn whether R. & M. have ever 
seen any of the Christmas cakes in question ? 

G. M. T. 


Thoagh I know not the origin of the custom, I | 
Will mention that at Colchester, some thirty years | 


| years ago or more. 


ago (perhaps now also) large sweet buns were 
made at Christmas, upon each of which were four 
paste figures, like ducks or birds, with currants 
for eyes. One was placed on each quarter of the 
cake, looking towards the centre, where was a 
tiny bit of paste hollowed, with two or three cur- 
rants in it, to represent, possibly, a pool. 
S. M.S. 


ANCESTRY OF PRESIDENT Wasuineton (4% §, 
ix. 140, 245, 302.)\—If the writers of the notes on 
these pages, and of others that have recently ap- 
peared in “ N, & Q.,” will refer to the Herald and 
Genealogist for 1867 (vol. iv. pp- 49-64), they will 
find a paper which, as I have flattered myself, 
thoroughly disproves the alleged descent of Pre- 
sident Washington from Lawrence Washington 
of Sulgrave. It is a pity that such an error should 
be periodically and persistently perpetuated, after 
it has been completely and publicly exposed. The 
paper referred to has been separately reprinted, 
both in England and America, and a copy will be 
found in the British Museum, calendared under 
the name of JosrpH Lemur. CHESTER. 


C. R. M. will find it proved -that “ Lawrence 
Washington of Sulgrave was not the ancestor of 
President George Washington,” if he will read 
the interesting paper on the “ Ancestry of Wash- 
ington ” by that accomplished and accurate gene- 
alogist, Col. J. L. Chester, which was printed 


| some years ago in the Herald and Genealogist. 


TEWARS. 
“ Fresn’p Toy Marpen Sworn” (4 §. ix. 
311.) — In Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, Act IL. 
Scene l,is— * 
“ The ne’er enough commended Antoninus 
So well hath flesh’d his maiden sword, and dyed 
His snowy plumes so deep in enemies’ blood,” 
Tue Kyieut or Morar. 


H.M.S. “CHAnticreer ” (4% S. ix. 261.) — 
Without knowing the end of the “ Chanticleer ” 
of 1832, it may be safely assumed that she is 
not the steam-sloop of that name just paid out 
of commission, nor is it likely that a vessel doing 
duty forty years ago as a hospital-ship in the river 
Thames should within this current period be 
actively employed on so distant a station as the 
Pacific. The general question of H. W. D. had 
better be referred to the new Board of Admiralty 
when constructed; but it will be necessary to 
define the term dty, active service and harbour 
service being two different things. W. T. M. 

I can very well remember seeing the “ Betay 
Cain” lying stranded off Tynemouth some forty 
She was the vessel that 
brought over William and Mary in 1688; she 
must have been at least 140 years old. 

Epwrs L. BLENKINSOP?. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 
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Lorp Lrevrenant (4" S. ix. 220, 249, 283.)— | 


Without giving any opinion as to what is the cor- 


rect plural form, I will only observe that grammar | 


is greatly swayed by custom and convenience, 


and it requires no great foresight to predict that, | 
| ference, and consequently no centre; it is tos 


sooner or later, lord-lieutenant will be practically 
one word, with a plural lord-lieutenants. 

But I cannot pass without a protest the state- 
ment of Mr. Sererant (made in direct opposi- 
tion to the fact) that such a form as lords heu- 
tenants would be foreign to “ English grammar;” a 
statement which he caps by saying that he cannot 
see what the French form les hommes marchans 
has to do with the question. It has everything 


to do with it, because our old authors constantly | 
copied the French, and formed the plurals of | 


adjectives (of French origin) in -s or -es. Hence 
we find in Chaucer wateres principales and cosins 
germains, and in much later English letters-patents, 
and the like. 


empties, &c., though this does not bear upon the 
present question. See Dr. Morris's Historical 


Outlines of English Accidence, p. 104, for further | 


examples. I hope that this work, now just pub- 
lished, will tend to correct many of the prevailing 
notions regarding English grammar, and that a 
time may come when it will be recognised by 
writers on the subject that they ought not to 
evolve what is “correct” out of the depths of 
their internal consciousness, but unisenl to the 


ologies which our authors have'actually at various 
times employed. Waxrer W. Sxzar. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


How is it that the title “Lord” is added to 
that of “ Lieutenant” of a county? Is it not the 
fact, that in official documents they are called 
“ Lieutenants” only? The expressions in the Act 
of 2 Geo. III. chap. xx. sect. 5, are, “ His Ma- 
jesty’s Lieutenant of a county, riding, or place.” 

once noticed they were called simply “ Lieu- 
tenants, &c.”’ in a general order relating to a 


review. Did the title “Lord” come into use | 
because the office was generally held by a peer of | 


liament? There is a marginal note in Ruff- 

ead’s edition of Statutes styling the “ Lieu- 

tenant” “ Zord Lieutenant.” (Stat. 2 Geo. III. 
p. 384.) , A 


Microcosm (4)S. ix. 91.)—Like Mr. Ran- 
potrpa, I have not Plato’s Timeus at hand; unlike 


Mr. Ranpo.r 2 -. | oe 
Hu, I have never read a word of it. i pre Ge 


Thus ignorant, I ask, Did Plato intend our plane- 
egy which, Sirius included, I conceive 
to be, compared with infinity, something smaller 
than a nutshell, or the mundus universus. Infinite 
space can hardly possess a form, which (to my 
non-scientific notion at least) implies something 


As for plural adjectives in -s used | 
alone, there are plenty of them, when used as | 
substantives, such as worthies, calms, prodigals, | 








beyond the thing formed; and if, as the Platonic 
philosophy sets forth, “all Deity is globular,” it 
cannot but have a circumference; beyond which 
there is something extraneous, and independent of 
Deity. Then again: Infinity has no circum- 


what eternity is to time, more readily conceived 
than understood; but I seriously desire to be 
helped to its understanding. E. L. 8. 


~ 


“GUTTA CAVAT LAPIDEM,” ETc. (4™ S, ix. 82, 
167, 269.) —I cannot now remember where I met 
with the following distich. The last, undoubtedly, 


| is a modern and a halting line :— 


“Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed sepe cadendo; 
Si fias doctus, non vi, sed swepe legendo.” 

As regards the first line, Mr. RaMAGE says he 
cannot remember any of our English poets who 
have appropriated theidea. Lord Byron, for one, 
has, and in his Don Juan, canto vi. stanza 20. 
These are his lines :— 

“*Tis the vile daily drop on drop which wears 

The soul out (like the stone) with petty cares.” 
Frep. Roe. 


Ecuetes (4" S. ix. 206.) —Mr. Ramace queries 
whether this name =steps. It appears to me 
certain that it = Eg-hills, where eg is the gut- 
tural of ey, the Celtic root-word for water. In the 


| A.-S. Chronicle the elder form of our Ail is more 


than once found as hele, asin Teotanhele. Eccles, 
Norfolk, is near-a sandy ridge on the sea-coast, 


on | and formerly had also an inland water near it. 
humbler, yet safer, plan of examining the phrase- | 


Eq occurs also in Egham Wick (water) near 
Windsor, and in Egmere, Norfolk. Egmere Hole 
at the latter has a popular superstition, or bur- 
lesque proverb rather in the present day, con- 
nected with it amusingly illustrative of Virgil’s 
nimborum patria, In a district which lies to the 
eastward of this place, it is said that all heavy 
rains come from eeees Hole. I think I have 
heard of a similar saying connected with other 
localities. W. B. 

Serseant (4" S. ix. 237.)—I believe S. is right 
in the matter of the confusion of sergeant with 
segreant, and the mistake is of old occurrence. 
There are in England twelve families spelling 
their names Sergeant, Serjeant, Sargeant, Sarjeant, 
Seargent, Seargeaunt, Sergeaunt, Sargeaunt, Sar- 
gent, Sarjent, Sargant, Sarjant—and almost “quot- 


| cunque vis addere”—nearly all the up-looking 


branches whereof adopt the griffin as their heraldic 
sign, preferring cognation and cognomination with 
that respectable old beast rather than with a 
(My grand-uncle swore 
by Ser Géaunt, and as 1 never knew one of the 
family over five feet six inches, I think it a con- 
venient derivation.) 


Scorzs (4" S, ix. 161, 225.)—The word “ score,” 
as applied to a passage or alley, is not peculiar to 
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Lowestoft, though it may be in a wider sense 


local. It is most frequently, if not exclusively, | 


applied to passages on a rather stee descent; per- 
haps e 
channel. Rant was probably the name of a resi- 
dent next the entrance of the score which bears 
his name, otherwise unknown in the chronicles of 
Lowestoft. Brzso is certainly mistaken in sup- 
posing that “scores” are “similar to the Yar- 
mouth rows,” or that the latter are ever called 
scores. Consult Gillingwater, History of Lowestoft, 


p- 356; Nall’s East Anglian Glossary, and Man- | 


ship's History of Great Yarmouth, ed. Palmer, i. 
66, 271. S. W. Rix. 


Taree LEAVES EATEN FOR THE Hoty Sacra- 
went (4° S, ix. 39, 224.)—In much early me- 
diwval “‘ belief’ there is evidence of strong faith 
in the life-giving properties of the three leaves: 
compare what Mr. Cox writes at p. 35 of the In- 
troduction to Popular Romances of the Middle 
Ages; Cox and Jones, 1871. He is treating of a 
German myth, in which “snake-leaves” are in- 
troduced : — 

“In the German tale a prince, seeing a snake approach 
the dead body of his wife, cuts it in two, and presently 
another snake brings in three leaves, which it places upon 
the severed portions and restores the snake to life.” 


In the Christian custom heaven-life, in the 


earlier one earth-life, is to be given by the three | 


leaves. The number three would recommend the 
myth for translation to Christian uses as being 
emblematical of the Trinity. Tu. K, Turty. 
Broughton, Manchester. 
Brack Rarn (4S. ix. 137, 185, 267.)—In a 
paper on “ Coloured Rain and Snow,” in The Leisure 


Hur (volume for 1867), it is stated that Mr. | 
Dunkin noticed a few years before that date a 


“gloomy” rain falling at Greenwich, containing 

t numbers of small black flies. A black rain 
ell at Montreal in 1819, and when analysed was 
found to contain soot. It was discovered that 
some forests in the south of the river Ohio had 


taken fire, and the sooty particles had been con- | 
A black rain fell at Birming- | 


veyed in the air. 
ham in May 1866, and such rains are not uncom- 
mon in Scotland. These rains are often of volcanic 
origin; of such a nature one which occurred in 
1781, sixty or seventy miles from Mount Etna, 
was believed to be. 


The blood-like red of a rain which fell at, the | 


Hague, in 1670, was caused by swarms of small 


ted insects, perhaps a kind of water-flea (Pulices | 
“ M. Sementini analysed some rain | 
Which fell in Italy, and found its colouring matter | 


escentes), 


deposited from it, by the action of heat, became 


brown, then black, and lastly red. This may have | 
Red rain fell in | 
186, 249.)—The late Rey. Dr. Cromwell once 


come from an active volcano. 
the valley of Oneglia, Piedmont, on Oct. 27, 1814. 


where there; has been originally a water | 


Five years after MM. Meyer and Stoop, of Bruges, 
| analysed some coloured rain, and found the colour- 
| ing matter was chloride of cobalt. Some collected 
by Prof. Giuli yielded carbonate of lime, man- 
ganese, alumina, and silica, and some vegetable 
organism. Crimson cliffs, near Cape York, Baffin’s 
Bay, were examined by Capt. Ross in 1818. This 
| was owing to particles like small seeds (one 
thousandth to three thousandth of an inch diam.). 
Dr. Wollaston regarded this colouring matter as 
of vegetable origin. Joun Piecor, Jun. 


“Tne BALLAD oF Fioppen Fretp” (4" S., viii. 
passim ; ix. 265.)—The Rev. Robert Lambe was 
notorious as an old ballad manufacturer. He 
foisted one of his shams on Evans, who inserted 
| it in the first edition of his old ballads. The 

ballad was “'The Laidly Worm.” Lambe was, it 
is said, in the habit of giving his forgeries to 
| ballad printers at Newcastle, Hawick, and other 
| places; who published them and sold them to 
chapmen and flying stationers, and so obtained a 
circulation for them amongst the peasantry. There 
| are good reasons for believing that some of 
| Lambe’s compositions found their way into Scott’s 
Border Minstrelsy, as did some of the shams of 
Surtees and others. I have been requested to 
edit a new edition of Flodden Field; but the copy 
that was forwarded to me by an enterprising pub- 
lisher I find to be so bad and incorrect, that I 
have returned it with an intimation that I cannot 
adopt such a text. Several of the stanzas are 
| evidently modern, and are probably from the mint 
that produced the “Laidly Worm.” Dr. Riw- 
BAULT's remarks are very interesting, and contain 
accurate information that, with his permission, I 
| shall make use of should I be enabled to edit an 
edition. 

In conclusion I would ask, was there ever such 
| a schoolmaster as “ Mr. Richard Guy of Ingleton,” 

who, according to the Skipton copy, lived “ about 

the time of Queen Elizabeth”? I suspect that 
| he owes his paternity to Mr. Lambe, and that he 

is nearly related to “ Duncan Frazer, Shepherd on 
| Cheviot,” and author of “ The Laidly Worm.” 
James Henry Dixon, LL.D. 


Horneck AnD Jessamy (4 S. ix. 94, 149, 204.) 
The Jessamy song, p. 204, must have been widely 
known. I have heard it from a Lancashire 

| “ pace egger,” say half a century since. P. 2. 
Gawvison (4 S, ix. 200, 267.) — Gauby is 

much used in Lancashire, an amusing instance 

of its use being when one of two at a game of 

“chaff” says to the other, “Go whom (home) 

and tell thi mother to cheen (chain) th’ gauby 

up.” Ta. K, TuLty. 
Broughton, Manchester. 


Rovunp Towers or Norrotx (4" 8S. ix. 136, 
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assured me that he had made a careful examina- 
tion of the round towers of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and was convinced they were much older than 


the churches to which they were attached. I | 


have not seen any of them, but from the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. C. W. Barx ey, they seem to 
resemble the round towers of Ireland and Switzer- 
land, particularly in the mode of entrance. 
James Henry Drxon. 
“] kNow oN wHicn SypE My BREAD Is BUT- 
TRED” (4" S. ix. 263.)—In John Heywood’s 
Dialogue, §c., 2nd part, 7th chap. (first printed 
in 1546), we have this proverb. 
Joun Apps, M.A. 


Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Josuva Brookes, F.R.S. (4S. ix. 83.) —Some 
amusement was caused many years ago, when I 
was a student, by the following lines which were 

sted above the door of a house in Elbow Lane, 

ity—a street which no longer exists. I copied 
the lines at the time, and I now transcribe them 
from my commonplace-book :— 
“ They who enter here will speedy 

Be in trim for Doctor Eady : 

When they’re enter’d in his books, 

They're just half way to Doctor Brooks.” 

Viator (1.) 

“ Gentte” (4 S, ix. 200, 290.)\—The word 
Gillyvor, evidently another form of Gilliver, occurs 
twice in The Winter's Tale (Act [V. Sc. 3); first 
where Perdita, speaking to Polixenes, says— 

the fair’st flowers o’ the season 
Are our carnations, and streak’d gillyvors, 
Which some call nature's bastards ”’ ; 
and later Polixenes to Perdita— 
“ Then make your garden rich in gillyvors, 
And do not call them bastards.” 


Mr. Dyce gives gillyvor as an old word for | 
| of Forfar, 1 heard the farmer's wife call to her 


gillyflower (The Works of William Shakespeare, 
the text revised by the Rey. Alexander Dyce, 
1867, vol. ix. [being Glossary), p. 184). A study 
of his article would, I feel sure, gratify corre- 
spondents interested in this question. 

Tu. K, Tutty. 

Broughton, Manchester. 

Lurner (4™ S. ix. 252.)—I am in great -hope 
that the paragraph in your “ Miscellanous Notes ” 
taken from Zhe Guardian, in reference to the 
destruction by fire of certain memorials of the 
great reformer at Erfurt, may prove to be an in- 
correct report. There has certainly been an un- 
fortunate fire at Erfurt, by which an orphanage 
has been destroyed; but it may be remembered 
that it is the Castle of Wartbourg, near Eisenach, 
where Luther was confined, and there are his room 
and his chair, and the splashings of his ink-bottle 
on the wall. I can say nothing about his Bible, 
but it will probably be found there too, and that 
our regrets have been unduly excited. Ww. 8. 





——— 


“Gop IN THE GENERATIONS OF THE Ries. 
ous” (4S. ix. 118.)—It is possible that F. Mg, 

| may obtain this little book, or information concerp- 
| ing it, by inquiry at that excellent institution, the 
| Cripples’ Home. It was published and sold for 
its benefit. 8. M. 8, 


Liqurps (4" S. ix. 235.)—With regard to Mg. 
SERGEANT's* observations, it may be remembered 
that among the modern Greeks, following the 
ancients, a reverse process takes place. Toa 
labial a liquid is added ; thus the foreign b is made 
mb, and p is made mp, thus Mbe for Bey, Pampor 
for Vapor, &c. It is,-however, to be noted that 
p also stands alone, but beta being pronounced veta, 
a 6 is obtained by the addition of the liquid, 
It is also to be noticed that the liquid m selects 
its labial 4 or p, and the liquid » its dental d,¢, 

| th, dh. With regard to tron, it may be observed 
that the southern pronunciation of the r is no sup- 
— There can be no doubt that in southern 
inglish there is, as in some other languages be- 

sides, the rough r or rr and the soft r. 
Hype CLarxe. 

“AtTRED” (4 §,. ix. 172, 228, 288.)\—Your 
— correspondent of Sydenham Hill does 

attle on behalf of the “editorial remark” from 
which I dissented, not from any desire to differ, 
but simply to present the matter in another view. 
A room aired by opening the windows, and allow- 
ing the air to blow through it, suggests one thing, 
and damp clothes which have been ared—i. e. 
emptied or exhausted of moisture—quite another. 
Ared (spoken ar-ed) in the vernacular of the Scot- 
tish Lowlands, as already stated, has this mean- 
ing, and is apparently one and the same with 
Icelandic déreydd—a word of kindred significance. 

| It is a recollection of more than thirty years that, 
being storm-bound ina farm-house in the county 


servart girl, with reference to some newly-washed 
clothes which had been hanging upon a rope in the 
barn, “Odd, lassie, hae ye no brocht in* the claes 
yet to be ared? Heist ye quick an’ pit them till 
(to) the fyre, an’ hae the wat taen oot o’ them.” 


| This happened during a pelting wintry rain, when 


the air was surcharged with moisture, and evapors- 


| tion by atmospheric influence impossible. If Dr. 


Cuance prefers to cling to his own imaginings, 
in contempt of known facts, the loss must be his. 
May I be permitted to add that my note does ne 
“serve to show how people will go out of the 
way to hunt for etymologies.” The word and its 
concomitant recurred to my memory on reading 
the “ editorial remark.” J. Cx. BR. 


Rawz-pes-Vacues (4 S, ix. 220, 289.)—This 
expression, according to M. Littré, originated in 
the canton of Fribourg, the word ranz being the 
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——_ 
German for “course.” Dr. BucHHerM, in making 
i gestion, evidently does not consider that 
his suggestion, ° . : “ 
rang-des-vaches is almost meaningless in French. 
Moreover, he seems to forget that in German the 
word Auhreigen is used as often as Kuhrethen, and 
surely reiyen has nothing to do with rang. Still 
I must say that many Frenchmen pronounce ranz 
in the same way as rang, while others sound the z 
G. A. ScHRUMPF. 








as &. 
Whitby. 
Burns anp Keser (4" S. ix. 158, 285.)—The 
roverb to which attention has been directed 

Ping “ex ipsa hominum natura sumptum ada- 
jum,” may be expected freque ntly to reappear. 
In Homer, Od. xv. 400, there is— 


’ sx , » 
pera yap Te Kal GA’yeoi TEpTEeTai ay7p, 





Boris 3) udAa WOAAG wdOy Kal WAX’ ewadnb). 
In Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9, this is cited, and in 
Piet. i. 11, there is — 
BN’ ba cal ox H5éa, bv 3) Sorepov kaddv wa) ayabdy 


7) wera Touro, S0ev Kal rour ek 
eubivra wenvncGa wivev, Which is from a fragment 
of the Andromache of Euripides, preserved in 
Macrobius, Sat. vii. 2. 

In Cicero, De Fin. there is — 


“Quid si etiam jucunda memoria est preteritcrum | 


malorum, vulzo enim dicitur, ‘ Jucundi acti labores; 
and where there is a translation of a Greek 
proverb resembling the former :— 
Qs hdd Trois codoiw: ueuv7ncOa rover, 
“Suavis est laborum preteritorum memoria.” 
In Virgil, 22x. i. 203, there is— 
“ Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” 
In Seneca, Herc. Fur. 656 — 
“que fuit durum pati, 


Mewminisse dulce est.” 
* 


And in Juvenal, xii. 82 :— 
“.... gaudent ubi vertice raso 
Garrula securi narrare pericula nautz,” 
Where the De]phin edition has this note — 
“Cicero, Hpist. v. * Habet preteriti doloris re- 
In Cowley, as read in Bysshe’s Art of English 
Poetry, p. 281, London, 1710, it is— 
“Things which offend when present, and affright, 
In memory well painted move delight.” 
The above will evince that there is no reason 
for supposing that Keble had recourse to any 
English reproduction of this saying. 


Ep. MARSHALL. 


History or THE Vavpols (4 S, ix. 138, 210.) 
The History of the Waldenses, by the Rev. John 
Taylor, Wesleyan minister, may be added to the 
list. It was published at Rochdale at the close 
of the last century. The book is scarce, but may 






nToai, GAA HSU Tos, | 


probably be met with in some of the public libra- 





| ries of the north of England. BisiiormEcar. 
CHETHAM. might be consulted. 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 
SHAKESPEARE: ConTEMPORARY Criticism (4” 
282.)—May I be allowed space for a 
little explanation? In transcribing my note on 
this subject from the brouilon, I inadvertently 
omitted a word. I wrote—*I was not aware of 
the existence of more than a single contemporary” 
hostile] “reference to our great bard, and should 
| be glad to be informed where the other is to be 
found.” The word within brackets is the omis- 
sion to which I allude. But, taking my sentence 
as it stands, without the omitted word, I do not 
| exactly see how, in the phrase of Mr. Appis, I 
| “make more astounding the astounding declara- 
| tion of Once a Week.” Be it observed that I 
declare or asseverate nothing whatever, but simply 
| express a bond fide wish for information on the 
point in question. What on earth, I ask, is there 
to astound anybody in, this?» Your correspondent 
girds at my poor doubt with the austere contempt 
exhibited by the gravedigger in his interview 
with Hamlet— ‘Cannot you tell that? every 
| fool can tell that.” Howbeit I thank Mr. AppIs 
for his references, some of which are new to me. 
H. A. Kennepy. 


S. ix. 237, 


Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 

Tue INFLvENcE oF Diet on Lire (4* S, ix. 
| 280.)—Permit me to draw the attention of your 
correspondent MAKRocHETR, if he has not already 
| seen it, to the “Memoir of Thomas Wood, the 
Abstemious Miller,” in The Book of Wonderful 
Characters, published by John Camden Hotten 
(no date), at p. 146 et seg. Wood is there stated 
to have improved an impaired constitution by a 
| severe course of abstemiousness and regularity, 
| and to have died in 1783, in his sixty-third year. 
| The book mentioned is an abridgment, or “ ré- 
chauffé ” of Wilson’s Wonderful Characters and 
ortraits of Remarkable Persons. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Hungate Street, Pickering. 

Purey (4" S, ix. 263, 310.) —“ Purgy” is a 
common word with the lower order here, the 
next parish to Hagley, and in the neighbouring 
villages (North Worcestershire), but how far its 
| use extends I do not know. I have heard it most 

frequently applied in the phrase “a purgy temper,” 
meaning a temper obstinate and impracticable. I 
should presume that it is a local corruption of 
perky, derived most probably from pert, Welsh 
percu, to trim or make smart; or perhaps from 
| the French apert, open, free, or impudent; Latin 
VIGORN. 


| Caulfield’s 


apertus. 
Clent, near Stourbridge. 
Bisnor Horne or Norwicu (4 S. ix. 241, 
290.) — A chantry in the parish church of Brede, 
a village in Sussex, near the coast and in the 
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neighbourhood of Hastings, was formerly in the 
possession of the Horne family, who were also 
patrons of the living. Felicia, the daughter and | 
coheiress of Bishop Horne, carried the manor | 
farm to which the chantry is appended, and the 
mey - of the living in marriage to the Rev. | 
obert Hele Selby Hele. See Sussea> Arch. Coll., 
vol. viii. S. A. 

Turnham Green. 

“Tae Croup with THE Sritver Lintne” (4% 
S. ix. 239, 289.)—Though thinking that it would 
be a most difficult matter to trace the exact pater- | 
nity of this beautiful saying, yet the idea must be 
a very old one indeed. 

“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


As Mr. Tew says, “it is one of those happy 
thoughts which go directly to the heart,” and the 
truth of it at once strikes a responsive chord in 
the mind of every one. The following passages, 
from three of the greatest poets of Greece, Rome, 
and England ( A2schylus, Horace, and Shakspeare), 
seem to me to be parallel, and to contain the 
germs of the same thought : — 


XOP. “Eor: Gcois 3° Er’ icxis xadureprépa’ 
wodAdni 5° év axoio: Tov dutyavoy 
wax xaderas déas brepd’ duudrwv 
Kpnuauevay vepeday dpGoi. 
Septem contra Thebas, ¥. 226 et seq. 
“ Informes hiemes reducit 
Jupiter, idem 
Summovet. Non, si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit. Quondam cithara tacentem 
Suscitat Musam, neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo. 
Carminum, lib. 11, x. ¥. 15 et seq. 
“ Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears vet a precious jewel in his head.” 
As You Like It, Act II. Se. 1. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Hungate Street, Pickering. 

Husert pe Buren, temp. Jonn (4" S. ix. 219, 
286.)—There appears to be considerable doubt as 
to who Herlewin or Herlevin, and now, according 
to the interesting communication of Mr. pz Berean, 
Harlowe, really was. The Crispyns claim Arlette 
or Harlott as well as the Burghs or Burgrs. 
Ancient MSS. say Hellowin de Comtesville, others 
Guilbert de Crispin (son of Geoffrey, Count of Eu | 
and Brionne, brother of Rich. IL; Duke of Nor- | 
mandy), married Arlette or “ Harlotta, daughter | 
of Rowland Fulbert de Croye.” But Randle 
Holmes, a Cheshire antiquary of considerable au- 
thority, marries this Hellowin de Comtesville to 
Havis, the sister of Rich. II. of Normandy, by | 
whom she had Alan, Count of Bretagne. A 
Cryspyn certainly did, by some accounts, marry 
Havis, Countess of Bretagne, 1067, and so did 
Hoel, Count of Nantes, but the latter seems to | 
have been second husband. Amid this confusion, 





X 


it has been suggested that Harlowin or 
was merely a nickname or alias, Guilbert de Orig. 
= coming from Arles, as from Anjou i 
rom Poitou Poitevin, from Paris Parisien from 
Nice Nizzard. So Herlevin of Comtesville mi 
be so called, as we should say at Bath of a “Pag. 
sien of London,” and Comtesville be the Counts 
Ville, Burgh, or Borough, and of that 
burgh come the surname Burgh; but this isn 
help to the Crispins. I am, however, inclined tp 
think that Guilbert Crispin was Herlevin de 
Burgh, or Comtes-Ville, rather than that one of 
them was a second or third husband. There was 
about this time a family De Ville, which may be 
another alias of the De Burghs. These are points 
that any of your learned readers would confer ag 
infinite obligation in clearing up or attempting to 
clear up. “N. & Q.” will live to be thanked by, 
among others, every description of historian for 
the labour of which he will hereafter be relieved 
by the results of the patient investigations of 
many heads being deposited in its pages. , 
PHotocrapuic Printine (4 S. ix. 300.)—The 


Heliotype Company, 219, Regent Street, can 


furnish your correspondent with whatever he may 
want in that branch of art. G. 


“THE MAN oF RESOLUTE,” ETc. (4 S, ix. 139) 


| H. L.’s quotation is from Shelley’s Queen Mab. 
N 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


| A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Hensleigh 


Wedgwood, M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll. Cambridge. 

Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected 

the Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of 

Language. With an Introduction on the Formationof 

Language. Parts 111. IV. and V. (Triibner.) 

If it was with considerable satisfaction we brought 
ufder the notice of our readers the first and second 
parts of this new edition of Mr. Wedgwood’s Dictionary 


| of English Etymology, it is certainly with no less that 


we call their attention to the completion of the book. 
There is an amusing story of an old lady who, having 
been seen to study adictionary fora very considerable time, 
was asked what she thought of it, when, with great sim- 
plicity, she answered that she thought it would be very 


| nice reading if it were divided into chapters. Mr. Wedg- 


wood’s Dictionary does not require any such re-adjust- 
ment to make it very nice reading. Open it where we 
may, we are sure to light upon some etymology W 
instructs and interests us, and sometimes surprises us to 
see how an old familiar epithet, in going back to its or 
ginal root, 
“ Doth suffer a word-change 
Into something new and strange” ; 


| not but sometimes we miss a derivation, which, if not a¢ 


cepted, might have been noticed, and the grounds of 

rejection stated. For instance, Mr. Wedgwood derives 
Whitsunday from Dominica in Albis; but this we think 
is a mistake. Dominica in Albis is not Whit Sunday, bat 
Low Sunday, or the first Sunday after Easter. the 
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place, rm to be accounted for is not Whit but 
Whiten, aay Whitsuntide, Whitsun Week ; and we 
believe its origin will be foand in the German Pfingsten. 
Bat a few defects like this only serve to contrast with 
the completeness and utility of the book generally—a 


to which our notice would do scant justice if it | 


: i sting and ingenious 
itted all reference to the interesting an genious 
— on, the Formation of Language with which it is 


ithology of Shakespeare critic ally Examined, Ex- 
Te ned, and Illustrated. By James Edfmund Har- 
ting, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &e. (Van Voorst.) 


We confess to a liking for a book written by a man | 


with a hobby, and to a sympathy with its w riter, when 
be keeps his hobby well in hand, and does not urge him 
into the regions of boredom. The work before us belongs 
tothis class. The author, who is a Fellow of the Lin- 


nean and Zoological Societies and the British Ornitho- | 


logical Union, appears to have relieved his study of the 
branch of Natural History which he specially affects 
with a study of Shakespeare. The result has been a very 
natural one. He soon found that, in the wide range of 
knowledge which characterises Shakespeare, he had not 
neglected to inquire “ what was Pythagoras’ opinion of 
wild-fowl,” or, in other words, that Ornithology had been 
qe of the subjects of the poet’s inquiries and specula- 
tions. The result was, that Mr. Harting communicated 
aseries of papers on this point to The Zoologist, the 
tighty pages which they there occupied being expanded 
in the handsomely printed book before us into upwards 
af three hundred, in which three hundred pages the 
mader will certainly find “ much curious information” 
which the writer modestly hopes is there preserved. 
Will Mr. Harting, after what he says about gulls and 


samells, “be surprised to hear” that Shakespeare never | 


mentions “Seamells ” ? The word in the original, that is, 
in the First Folio, is Scamels—a word which will as- 
mredly be found some day before the Early English Text 
Society have finished their useful publications. 


Books RECEIVED.— The Herald and Genealogist, edited 
by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. Part XL. (Nichols.) 
Besides much information respecting the Bohuns and 
Markhams, contains a short but interesting paper by Mr. 
Evelyn Shirley on “The Badges of the Great Nobility.” — 
Miscellanea Antiqua Anglicana ; the Old Book Collector's 
Miscellany, Part VIII. (Reeves & Turner), contains: 


“Taylor the Water Poet”; “Navy of Land Ships and | 


Jack a Lent”; “ A Counter-blast to Tobacco”; “ Execu- 
tion of the Gunpowder Plot Traitors”; and “The Penni- 
ls Parliament of Threadbare Poets.”—Notes on the 
Scientific and Religious Mysteries of Antiquity, the 


Gnosis, and Secret Schools of the Middle Ages, Modern | 
icrucianism, and the various Rites and Degrees of Free | 


md Accepted Masons, by John Yarker, Jun. (Hogg.) | 


Not being one of the initiated, we must necessarily con- 
tnt ourselves with directing the attention of those who 
ae, to this discourse on ancient and modern mysteries.— 


Sancho Panza's Proverbs, and others which occur in Don | 


Quizote ; with a Literal English Translation, Notes, and 
Introduction by Ulick Ralph Burke. (Pickering.) This 
beautifully printed little book may well be commended to 

who would desire to study the genius of the Spanish 
language in its greatest purity, and the Spanish people 
in their characteristic simplicity and shrewdness, which 
itis said may be best done by the study of their Proverbs. 


Mr. Murray announces, among other forthcoming pub- 


lications, “The Speaker's Commentary,” Vol. II.: Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Bishop | 


Rev. T. E. Espin, B.D. ; 
@Bath and Wells; I. Kings, Rev. George Rawlinson: 
VoL. IUi.: 11, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 


Rev. George Rawlinson, M.A.; “Pekin, Jeddo, and San 
| Francisco,” the third and concluding volume of the 
Journal of a Voyage Round the World, by the Marquis de 
Beauvoir, translated from the French by Agnes and Helen 
Stephenson ; Mr. Gilbert Scott’s “ Lectures on the Rise 
and Development of Medieval Architecture”; “ A His- 
tory of the Church of France,” from the Concordat of 
Bologna, 1516, to the Revolution, with an Introduction, 
by W. Henley Jervis, M.A.; “ Notes of Thought and 
| Conversation,” by the late Charles Buxton, M.P.; “Teg- 

ner’s Frithiofs Saga,” translated from the Swedish, by 

Captain Spalding ; and a new edition of “A Journey to 
| the Source of the River Oxus, by the Indus, Kabul, and 
Badakhshan,” by the late Captain John Wood (Indian 
Navy), edited by his Son. 


Messrs. Grirrin & Co, announce a cheap and popular 


} edition of Dr. Rogers's “ Century of Scottish Life,” which 


first appeared in June last. 


Deatu or Mr. Biack, F.S.A.—Archeological litera- 
ture has just sustained a great loss in the death of éne of 
its most zealous and accomplished followers, Mr. William 
Henry Black, who died on Friday the 12th instant, in the 
74th year of his age. Mr. Black’s labours in the field of 
archxology are too well-known to call for enumeration. 
He had been engaged for some time in preparing for 
publication, in the Series of Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain published under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, the “Iter Britanniarum: a Portion 
of the Antonine Itinerary of the Roman Empire relating 
to Great Britain.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Black’s 
labours upon this important subject will not be lost. 


300KS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particula of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 


| Rocca, De CaAmpayts COMMENTARIVUS. 
Wanted by Wr. 


tto. 
4M. Brooksbank, The Bailey, Durham. 
THe LONDON GAZETTE, No. 22,107, 1858. 
Wanted by Surgeon-Major Fleming, 113, Marine Parade, Brighton. 
Lirf OF ALEX. REID, a Scottish Covenanter, written by himself. 3rd 
Edition. Manchester: Prentice, 1830. 
Wanted by Mr. C. W. Sutton, 63, Egerton Street, Hulme. 


RNotices to Correspondents. 


In our notice last week of Mr. Metcalfe’s Curious Ge- 
nealogical Table, showing the Royal Descents of man 
Yorkshire Families, the ancient seat of the Metcalfes in 


Wensleydale, is by a misprint spoken of as “ 
Hall, It should of course be Nappa Hail. 

M. D.—“ Cater-cousins” are friends so familiar that 
they eat together. “ They are not now cater-cousins: 
they are at dissension or debate one with another.” — 
Terence in English, 1614. 

J. A. C. (East Dereham.)—Advice to a Son, in tivo 
parts, Oxford, 1656-8, &c., is by Francis Osborne, who 
died in 1659. 

Saran Cooper (Wolverhampton. )— For the origin of 
hissing under the mistletoe, consult “ N. & Q.”’ 1* §. vy. 13, 
208 ; viii. 621; 2°¢4 S. iv. 505; vi. 523.——For the cos- 
xi. 348, 399, 458 ; 3r4 
304, 320; xii. 357. 

Joun Pike (Old Burlington Street)—An account of 
the magnificent structure of Canons will be found in 
“N. & Q.” 4™ §. v. 175, 247; and of James Brydges, the 
Jirst Duke of Chandos, in Collins’s Peerage, by Brydges ; 


Tappa 


tume of mourning, 2°¢ §. ix. 326; 
| S. viii. 506; ix. 87, 144, 229, 
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Burke's Patrician, ii. 43; 
1865, p. 266. 

J. Tursxer (Brompton).—Some account of the early 
days of Marie Tagliani, the famed dancer, is given in 
the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xliv. 775; Encyclo- 
pédie des Gens du Monde, xxi. 654; and The Stage, by 
Alfred Bunn, ii. 90-92, 233, &c. During the late Franco- 
Prussian war Madame Taglioni lost much of her property, 
and is now in England giving private lessons in dancing, 
after a close retirement in domestic life of more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Rosert Sruart.— That very curious piece of workman- 
ship of the sixteenth century, the “ Darnley Jewel,” which 
formed one of the finest gems of the collection at Straw- 
berry Hill, was purchased by Mr. Farrer, and sold to Her 
Majesty for about 200 guineas. 

A Cocxsey.— The materials of the three City gates were 
sold in 1760 to a Mr. Blagden, ; Coleman Street, 
namely, Aldgate for 177. 10s. ; 9121. ; and 
Ludgate, 1481. 

D. D. D.—Consult the Tables of Classical and Scrip- 
ture Proper Names, and Modern Geographical Names, 


and Gent. Mag. for March, 


carpenter, 


Cripplegate \ 


with their Pronunciation, by N. Porter, in the Supple ment | 


to Ogilvie’s \mperia!l Dictionary, 1855. 

Epwin Storer (Ilminster otherwise spelt 
Cernmue, Cernemude, Cernmude, Cernmuth, Chernmne, and 
Chernmouth, of the Saxon Chronicle, Henry of Hunting- 
don, and Simon of Durham, is Charmouth, co. Dorset. See 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, edited by Be nj. Thorpe, edit. 
1861, and Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, i. 

“ HarrowGaTe.”—TJs not this subject _— exhausted ? 
Your reply should be made as brief as possible. 


Glasgow, 


).— Carrum, 


Asterisxk.— We do not remember to have received any 
communication from you, 

Epromo.— You have been anticipated. 

NOTICE. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We beg leave to state that we decline 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


to return com- 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor | 


43, Wellington Street, W.C. 


- 


Commencement of a New Series. 


THE CAMDEN SOCIETY: 
FOR THE PUBLICATION OF EARLY HISTORICAL AND 
LITERARY REMAINS. 


at the Office, 


Annual Subscription, One Pound. 


The following Works are now ready for delivery to Members who 
have paid their Subscription (£1) for the Year commencing May 1, 
1471: — 

I. THE FORTESCUE PAPERS: consisting chiefly of Letters 

relating to State Affairs collected by John Packer, Secretary to George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham Edited from the Originals, in the pos- 
session of the Hon. G. M. Fortescue, by SAMUEL RAWSON GAR- 
DINER, Director of the Camden Society. 

Il. LETTERS AND PAPERS OF JOHN_SHILLINGFORD, 
Mayor of Exeter 1447—50. Edited by STUART MOORE, F.S.A. 

Ill. THE OLD CHEQUE BOOK 3 Or, Book of Remembrance of the 
Chapel novel from 1561 to 174. Edited from the Original, preserved 
wniments of the Chapel . St. James's Palace, by 
EDWARD RIMBAULT, LI-D., ne. 


Printed for the CAMDEN SocrIETY 
* Parliament Street, hk ees ey = 
ved, and to whom ap for 


omen. NICHOLS & SONS, 
whom Subscriptions are re- 
may be add d 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| application. 


stopped and 


and | 





(4® S. TX. Aprr 90, 7g 
———_—__—_—__ ae 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


W. 


52, Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. 


Theological and Miscellaneous, will be poll sot SOO, 
32, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, ee 

\ R. HOWARD, Surgeon- Dentist, 5 5 Fleet Street 

i has introduced an entirely new desecript 

TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or l ition of of sn 

ee natural teeth as not to be distinguished from me 

observer. s method does not r he t 

any painful operation ; will pte ” Sy aad preeneen — ‘ane 

guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication, 

rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
Consultations free, 
ENS _e 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., S#., and 6s. per ream, 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,088, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 10a 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thiek quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (ive 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from &. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from7s. Busiogs 

or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 


| SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on uo most ae terms. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
a Postage Scales, Writing Cases, ——" yy 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-house Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet an universally experienced want,é.¢6 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 


The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, | being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacit ena 
presenting a surface eq sally well ada pea ae quill org or oe Jy 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUE USE PAP 
all others for smoothness of surface, delic ~ ~~, colour, firmness 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing 
perties._A Sample Packet, containing an Lcortment of the 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendem, 
192, Fleet Street, E.C. 


tex- 


THE NEW BLACK INEx 


(DIFFERENT FROM ANYTHING ELSE EVER PRODUCED.) 
’ 
DRAPER’S DICHROIC INK. 
Writing becomes a pleasure when this ink is used. It has been sieved 
by the principal banks, public offices, a ye 
out I i. It tes almost i stant a ac’ Does 
u reianc writes almost in mow y i - leonly > oa Spot or 


steel pens. Dries rapidly on the paper. 
to blot. Flows easily from the pen. "Blotting paper may be applied st 
and 2 


the moment of writing. . 
In half-pint, pint, and quart jars, at 6¢., 1¢., 

y & Sons, Farringdon Street, cot atent Mr. 

ans & Co., Exeter; F. .. bery & Sons, 


Agents: Messrs. Barcla: 
A. 
a~ndon; Wm. Edwards, oh 


Mather, Manchester ; 
London. Sole wholesale agents, Bewley & Draper, Dublin. 


St. Paul's Chuarchy 
———e 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP 8’S coco A. 
BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the naturel laws which govern the 

operations of digestion and nutrition, ead by a —_ Sa Sido 

rties of well-selected Cocos, Mi 

breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beveen whieh 

us many heavy doctors’ bills." Civil Service Gazette. les 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in i. 3 

andi ib. tin-lined packets, Ued— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


the fine pro 








